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Getting  Business  On  a  Profitable  Basis 


Notes  from  the  Convention 

“Business  on  a  profitable  basis,  wbetber  in  good  times  or  bad,  is  tbe  result  of 
a  clear  understanding  and  application  of  a  few  simple  mercbandising  principles. 
First,  a  well  defined  merchandising  policy — a  definite  decision  as  to  what  our 
institution  is  trying  to  accomplish — who  our  customers  are  and  what  they  expect 
of  us,  and  second,  concentration  of  all  of  our  efforts  toward  meeting  that  demand 
— religiously  keeping  our  stocks  balanced,  and  serving  our  customers  as  they 
desire  to  be  served.” 


“Basic  stocks  should  provide  our  customers  with  complete  assortments  of  regular 
merchandise  which  is  in  every  day  demand.  I  do  not  believe  I  exaggerate  when 
I  say  that  fifty  per  cent  of  our  customers  walk  out  of  our  stores  today  without 
buying,  simply  because  they  cannot  get  what  they  want.” 

“Probably  more  dollars  are  wasted  every  year  in  publicity  than  in  any  other 
expense  account  which  a  store  has.  I  am  convinced  that  the  average  buyer  and 
■  merchandise  manager  uses  advertising  space  in  far  too  many  cases  to  clear 
their  stock  of  slow-selling  merchandise  or  over-bought  merchandise  for  which 
the  public  has  indicated  its  dislike,  rather  than  to  promote  outstanding  best 
sellers  which  the  public  does  want.  Ask  for  the  facts  about  the  next  advertise¬ 
ment  run  by  your  store  and  ten  to  one  you  will  find  featured  in  it  merchandise 
which  has  not  been  selling  for  weeks.  Ask  why  the  space  was  not  used  for  a 
“best  seller”  and  you  will  get  the  answer  that  the  item  is  selling  very  well  with¬ 
out  advertising,  so  why  spend  money  to  push  it.” 

“In  the  final  analysis,  the  basic  principles  and  methods  which  we  should  apply 
in  getting  business  should  not  materially  change  as  between  so-called  “difficult 
conditions”  and  periods  of  “prosperity”.  It  is  only  when  the  water  gets  low 
that  the  crags  and  treacherous  shoals  appear  above  the  surface.  They  have  been 
there  all  the  time.  The  stores  that  have  adopted  and  stuck  to  sound  principles 
of  merchandising  in  perods  of  prosperity  have  found  less  difficulty  in  periods  of 
\  ^  recession.” 
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Editorials 


By  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Director 


Sales  Taxes — A  Popular  Bill  With  State 
Legislatures 

In  the  April  1929  and  April  1930  issues  of  The 
Bulletin,  we  have  discussed  the  growing  tendency 
towards  the  enactment  of  sales  tax  legislation  by  state 
legislatures.  Whether  these  measures  be  known  as  a 
general  sales  tax,  a  turnover  tax,  or  a  general  con¬ 
sumer  tax  (this  latter  appellation  we  regard  most 
fitting),  one  thing  is  certain,  namely,  that  their  enact¬ 
ment  will  place  upon  retailers  tax  burdens  in  addition 
to  those  city,  county,  state  and  federal  taxes  which 
they  are  now  required  to  pay. 

About  two  years  ago  there  was  organized  a  national 
body  known  as  The  National  Council  of  State  Legis¬ 
latures.  This  organization  has  a  membership  com¬ 
posed  of  the  leading  representatives  of  the  different 
state  legislatures,  and  leaders  in  the  farm,  labor,  in¬ 
dustrial  and  commercial  fields.  Recently  this  Council 
authorized  the  formation  of  state  committees,  which 
are  to  be,  in  effect,  state  branches  of  the  National 
Group. 

This  organization  concerns  itself  entirely  with  mat¬ 
ters  pertaining  to  federal,  state  and  local  taxes.  Sev¬ 
eral  months  ago  it  adopted  a  set  of  general  principles 
in  taxation  re-adjustment.  Chiefly  these  principles 
had  to  do  with  the  re-adjustment  between  state  and 
federal  taxation;  an  improvement  of  our  inheritance 
tax;  more  economy  in  governmental  affairs,  and  the 
elimination  of  some  of  the  more  ridiculous  state- 
federal  forms  of  joint  appropriations. 

One  of  these  principles  advocates  whenever  it  is 
necessary  to  provide  adequate  state  revenues,  or  re¬ 
duce  general  property  taxes,  that  consideration  be 
given  to  other  taxes,  such  as  license  taxes  and  sales 
taxes,  levied  upon  selected  commodities. 

The  potential  effects  of  the  efforts  of  such  a  well- 
organized  national  organization,  supported  by  state 
branches,  are  likely  to  be  very  far-reaching. 

It  is  significant  that  in  1925  there  were  only  two 
sales  tax  bills  introduced  in  state  legislatures;  in  1927 
there  were  twelve  such  bills;  while  in  1929  there  were 
sixty-two  bills  introduced  in  twenty-eight  states. 

By  next  January,  forty  state  legislatures  will  be  in 


session  and  from  the  present  outlook  sales  tax  legisla¬ 
tion  will  come  in  for  its  full  share  of  considera¬ 
tion  by  a  large  majority  of  these  states. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  and  one  which  is  readily 
admitted,  that  one  of  the  objectives  in  the  minds  of 
some  proponents  of  these  measures  is  to  enact  state 
legislation  which  will  impose  extra  taxation  on  chain 
store  units  operating  within  the  state.  The  independ¬ 
ent  merchant,  who  has  been  so  informed,  is  apt  to  sit 
back  and  feel  “this  is  a  matter  for  the  chain  store 
people  to  worry  about.”  Such  is  not  the  case.  Mer¬ 
chants,  both  independent  and  chain,  should  not  close 
their  eyes  to  what  has  happened  in  the  State  of 
Kentucky. 

At  the  outset  Kentucky  attempted  to  enact  a  sales 
tax  bill  aimed  directly  at  the  chain  store  units  doing 
business  within  the  limits  of  that  State.  After  due 
discussion  and  deliberation  the  Kentucky  Legislators 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  any  measure  of  this  kind 
which  embraced  only  chain  store  operators  would  be 
unconstitutional.  They  then  proceeded  to  enact  some 
form  of  sales  tax  measure,  with  the  result  that  the 
Bill  which  has  been  signed  by  the  Governor  affects 
every  form  of  retail  distribution  doing  business  in 
Kentucky. 

The  Kentucky  Bill  as  finally  enacted  requires  that 
every  retail  merchant  shall  pay  an  annual  license  tax 
based  on  the  amount  of  gross  sales  as  follows: 


Gross  sales  of  $400,000  or  less. . 
Between  $400,000  and  $500,000  . 
Between  $500,000  and  $600,000  . 
Between  $600,000  and  $700,000  . 
Between  $700,000  and  $800,000  . 
Between  $800,000  and  $900,000  . 
Between  $900,000  and  $1,000,000 
Over  $1,000,000  . 


of  1% 
of  1% 
of  1% 
of  1% 
of  1% 
of  1% 
of  1% 
1% 


Upon  the  signing  of  this  measure  by  the  Governor, 
merchants  all  over  the  State  of  Kentucky  came  to  the 
realization  that  they  were  confronted  with  a  new  tax 
burden,  one  which  was  so  far-reaching  in  its  effects 
that  every  single  one  of  them  came  within  its  scope. 
That  the  Kentucky  Act  will  serve  as  a  model  for 
similar  legislation  in  other  states  during  the  coming 
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year  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  State  of  Louis¬ 
iana — the  only  State  the  legislature  of  which  is  now 
in  session — has  under  careful  consideration  an  exact 
duplicate  of  the  Kentucky  Bill. 

If,  and  when,  this  Bill  is  enacted  in  Louisiana,  what 
other  states  will  fall  in  line  next?  We  do  not  know. 
We  do  know,  however,  that  the  introduction  and  the 
enactment  of  similar  sales  tax  measures  will  become 
a  most  popular  pastime  with  state  legislatures  dur¬ 
ing  their  coming  sessions,  unless  all  merchants  awake 
and  voice  their  vigorous  opposition  to  this  growing 
tendency  to  add  to  the  already  heavy  tax  burdens  of 
retail  distributors. 

Sensing  the  obnoxious  effects  of  sales  tax  legisla¬ 
tion,  merchants  in  many  quarters  of  the  country  are 
now  becoming  active  in  preparing  themselves  to  com¬ 
bat  such  measures.  Among  those  who  have  already 
acted,  or  voiced  their  opposition  to  sales  tax  legisla¬ 
tion  are; — 

Atlanta  Retail  Merchants  Association 
The  Merchants’  Association  of  New  York  City 
North  Carolina  Merchants  Association 
The  Ohio  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
The  Ohio  Council  of  Retail  Merchants 
The  Retail  Merchants  Association  of  South 
Dakota. 

Texas  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

These  organizations,  the  membership  of  which  con¬ 
sists  of  merchants  both  large  and  small,  have  put 
themselves  on  record  in  opposition  to  this  form  of 
taxation. 

As  a  merchant  you  should  oppose  any  attempt  to 
enact  a  sales  tax  measure  in  your  state,  because: 

1.  A  sales  tax  is  a  very  troublesome  and  ex¬ 
pensive  tax  to  administer. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  a  sales  tax  can  easily 
be  collected  by  passing  it  on  to  the  consumer.  On  the 
more  expensive  items  of  merchandise  this  may  be 
true;  but  on  the  less  costly  items  it  is  practically  im¬ 
possible  to  collect  a  fraction  of  a  cent,  or  even  one- 
cent  on  each  item,  and  in  these  cases  the  merchant 
will  be  compelled  to  stand  the  burden  of  paying 
the  tax. 

2.  A  general  sales  tax  is  objectionable  be¬ 
cause  it  is  regressive  in  effect,  and  will 
bear  more  heavily  on  that  class  of  citizen 
who  can  least  afford  to  pay  higher  taxes. 
There  would  soon  develop,  after  its  enact¬ 
ment,  the  popular  feeling  which  would 
demand  another  tax  to  overcome  the  re- 
gressivity  of  the  general  sales  tax. 

3.  It  will  increase  the  cost  of  living  to  the 
consumer. 


It  is  a  conceded  fact  that  taxation  is  a  legitimate 
expense  of  doing  business,  and  should  rightfully  be 
so  regarded.  Under  these  circumstances  the  retail 
selling  price  of  merchandise  will  necesarily  include 
the  tax  wherever  possible,  which  in  the  final  analysis 
will  he  paid  hy  the  consumer. 

4.  It  puts  the  retailer  to  the  inconvenience 
and  annoyance  of  becoming  a  tax  col¬ 
lector  for  the  state. 

This  new  function  of  the  retailer,  involving  record 
keeping  and  additional  accounting,  will  add  to  his 
cost  of  doing  husness. 

5.  It  encourages  the  consumer  to  purchase 
from  mail-order  houses  located  outside 
of  the  state,  the  sales  of  which  are  not 
subject  to  the  tax. 

6.  In  states  where  manufacturers’  sales  are 
taxed,  it  places  home  manufacturers  at  an 
unfair  disadvantage  with  manufacturers 
in  other  states. 

7.  It  serves  as  a  deterrent  factor  in  keeping 
industries  out  of  a  state,  and  hence  will 
result  unfavorably  upon  the  growth  and 
development  of  a  state’s  industries. 

8.  It  is  a  tax  on  consumption,  levied  on  every 

purchase,  whether  it  represents  a  necessi¬ 
ty  or  a  luxury  of  life.  It  is  a  greater  hard¬ 
ship  on  those  of  limited  income,  because 
a  larger  percentage  of  such  incomes  must 
necessarily  be  expended  in  retail  channels 
than  is  spent  hy  those  in  the  larger  in¬ 
come  classes. 

9.  These  proposed  measures  place  a  tax  on 
the  sales  of  commodities  but  exempt  in¬ 
come  received  from  services.  Pro¬ 
fessional  men  are  really  in  business 
just  the  same  as  the  merchant,  only  the 
wares  they  sell  are  not  actually  commodi¬ 
ties;  they  are  services.  Is  there  any  reason 
why  the  man  who  is  trying  to  make  a 
living  out  of  a  retail  store,  should  be 
taxed  on  the  service  which  he  renders, 
because  that  service  takes  the  form  of 
commodities  delivered,  while  the  lawyer, 
the  doctor,  the  public  accountant  and  the 
architect  go  untaxed? 

10.  It  is  not  a  tax  based  upon  ability  to  pay. 

It  is  effective  in  times  of  depression  as 
well  as  in  periods  of  prosperity.  It  is 
based  on  sales  regardless  of  profit  or  loss. 

11.  It  will  promote  extravagance  on  the  part 
of  states.  Once  a  sales  tax  is  enacted, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  succeeding 
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state  legislatures  from  increasing  the  rate 
of  taxation  when  they  are  confronted  with 
the  problem  of  raising  additional  state 
funds. 

12.  It  taxes  luxuries  on  the  same  basis  as 
necessities,  placing  upon  the  latter  com¬ 
modities  an  unfair  proportion  of  the 
burden. 

13.  In  thousands  of  instances  it  will  be  im¬ 
practical  to  pass  the  tax  on  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  making  it  necessary  for  the  retail¬ 
er  to  pay  the  tax  out  of  his  own  pocket. 

Since  the  tax  is  based  on  volume  and  not 
profit,  a  merchant  whose  business  is 
operated  at  a  loss  is  taxed  to  the  same 
extent  as  one  operating  at  a  profit  and 
able  to  pay. 

14.  It  is  distinctly  class  legislation. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Now  is  the  time  for  forward  looking  merchants  to 
devote  some  thought  to  this  new  taxation  menace, 
which  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  Kentucky 
Act,  and  the  attempts  to  duplicate  it  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  should  serve  as  an  object  lesson^to  mer¬ 
chants  everywhere.  Your  state  may  be  the  next  to 
seek  such  legislation. 

The  present  outlook  indicates  that  very  few  state 
legislatures  will  escape  the  introduction  of  such  a 
measure  during  the  coming  session. 

As  retailers,  in  the  interests  of  the  consumer  and 
yourselves,  take  a  vigorous  part  in  opposing  sales  tax 
or  turnover  tax  legislation. 

Do  not  tolerate  these  attempts  being  made  to  shift 
the  burden  of  taxation  to  the  retailer. 

And  finally,  do  not  be  misled  by  the  argument  that 
sales  tax  legislation  is  aimed  at  chain  store  organiza¬ 
tions.  A  tax  on  chain  stores  alone  would  be  uncon¬ 
stitutional.  Kentucky  learned  that  and  Louisiana 
foresees  it.  If  you  favor  a  sales  tax  measure  in  the 
hopes  that  it  will  penalize  chain  stores,  you  are  only 
hastening  the  day  when  a  general  sales  tax  will  be 
enacted  in  your  state,  affecting  you  and  every  other 
retailer  who  is  engaged  in  the  distribution  of  com¬ 
modities  to  the  American  public. 

Although  your  state  legislature  is  not  in  session 
now,  lose  no  time  in  finding  out  how  your  state 
representatives  and  senators  stand  in  regard  to  sales 
tax  legislation.  Make  known  to  them  your  opposition 
to  this  form  of  taxation  and  point  out  that  you  are 
not  motivated  by  selfish  interests  alone,  but  that  you 
are  opposed  to  increasing  the  tax  burdens  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  by  placing  indiscriminately  a  tax  upon  every 
commodity  sold,  including  the  necessities  of  life. 


which  the  consumer  and  retailer  in  the  final  analysis 
will  have  to  pay. 

•  •  •  *  * 

At  the  present  time,  we  are  conducting  an  ex¬ 
haustive  investigation  of  sales  tax,  and  turnover  tax 
legislation  which  has  been  enacted  and  we  are  also 
studying  the  nature  and  character  of  bills  which  have 
been  introduced,  during  the  past  twelve  months,  in 
the  various  state  legislatures. 

This  survey  is  being  conducted  so  that  the  trends 
which  this  type  of  legislation  are  assuming  may  be 
made  known. 

It  is  expected  that  this  analysis  of  sales  tax  legis¬ 
lation  will  be  completed  in  time  to  appear  in  the 
August  issue  of  The  Bulxetin. 

Watch  for  it  in  that  issue! 

The  Consumer  ‘*Tunes  In**  and  Condemns 
Price  Fixing 

On  Tuesday  evening,  June  17,  the  radio  audience 
of  Station  WOR  was  privileged  to  listen  to  a  debate 
on  a  subject  of  interest  not  only  to  producers  and 
distributors  of  commodities,  but  perhaps  even  more 
so  to  the  great  mass  of  American  consumers. 

The  subject  “Price  Maintenance  versus  Price  Free¬ 
dom'^  was  ably  handled  by  Milton  J.  Dammann,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  The  American  Safety  Razor  Company,  pre¬ 
senting  the  case  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  price 
maintenance,  and  by  Major  Benjamin  H.  Namm, 
President  of  The  Namm  Store,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  ad¬ 
vocating  price  freedom  for  the  retailer  and  consumer. 

The  Honorable  Philip  J.  McCook,  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  acted  in  the  capacity  of 
Chairman.  As  such,  he  stated  the  question  to  the 
radio  audience  clearly  and  well  and  with  scrupulous 
impartiality  towards  both  sides. 

We  are  pleased  to  say  that  we  have  never  listened 
to  any  debate  which  was  conducted  on  a  higher  plane 
and  with  more  sincerity  than  the  Namm-Dammann 
Debate  on  Price  Manintenance. 

Mr.  Dammann,  Major  Namm  and  Justice  McCook 
are  to  be  congratulated  upon  their  efforts.  The  radio 
audience  received  a  real  treat  on  that  occasion. 

The  introductory  remarks  of  the  Chairman,  the 
arguments  of  Mr.  Dammann  and  of  Major  Namm,  as 
well  as  the  rebuttal  of  the  former  and  the  surrebuttal 
of  the  latter,  appear  in  verbatim  form  in  this  issue  of 
The  Bulletin. 

Read  every  word  of  this  Debate.  It  will  prove  to 
be  well  worth  your  while.  Laudatory  comments  are 
still  being  received,  expressing  approval  of  this  novel 
way  of  presenting  both  sides  of  a  question,  which  is 
of  so  much  concern  to  the  public. 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  this  Debate 
was  the  character  of  correspondence  dispatched  to 
the  speakers  by  “listeners  in”.  These  unexpected  com¬ 
munications  came  for  the  most  part  from  consumers. 
During  the  first  two  days  following  the  Debate  two 
hundred  thirty-two  letters  were  received.  Of  these 
twenty-seven  were  merely  requests  for  copies  of  the 
debate. 

One  hundred  sixty-five  letters  advocated  Price  Free¬ 
dom  and  supported  Major  Namm's  contention.  Some 
of  these  letters  contained  a  multiple  number  of  sig¬ 
natures,  indicating  tbat  groups  which  were  gathered 
together  took  this  means  of  expressing  their  approval. 

Forty  letters  were  received  sponsoring  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  “Price  Maintenance”,  as  supported  by  the  con¬ 
tentions  of  Mr.  Dammann. 

It  is  of  real  significance  to  note  that  this  cross  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  radio  audience,  who  voluntarily  took  it 
upon  themselves  to  express  their  opinions,  stood  over 
4  to  1  as  opposed  to  price  fixing. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  comment  that  the  contents  of 
these  letters  clearly  indicate  that  consumers  are  giv¬ 
ing  thought  to  this  problem  and  are  able  to  justify 
their  position  by  sound  and  weighty  arguments. 

Space  in  these  editorial  columns  does  not  permit 
more  than  to  reproduce  excerpts  from  some  of  the 
letters  received.  If  you  want  to  know  what  the  con¬ 
sumer  thinks  about  price  fixing,  we  urge  you  to  read 
their  comments.  Obviously,  names  and  adresses  have 
been  omitted,  but  the  statements  appear  below  in  the 
language  of  the  writers. 

Manufacturers'  Retail  Outlets 

“If  the  manufacturer  does  want  to  sell  at  a 
fixed  price,  let  him  open  his  store  and  sell  his 
goods  over  his  own  counter.” 

Manufacturer  Seeks  to  Advance  His  Own  Selfish 

Interests 

“For  sheer  effrontery  and  insolence  the  at¬ 
tempts  by  some  manufacturers  to  maintain  by 
legislation  the  prices  they  may  put  on  any  ar¬ 
ticle  produced,  is  as  brazen  and  pernicious  as 
any  despotic  and  absurd  practices  inaugurated 
by  Soviet  Russia  in  the  interest  of  their  special 
class.  The  only  leg  that  Mr.  Dammann  has  to 
substantiate  his  contention  is  that  because  the 
manufacturer  makes  a  good  article  and  it  has 
become  popular  by  extensive  advertising,  that 
it  should  be  protected  from  price  cutting  by 
merchants  who  handle  the  article. 

“How  come  that  these  manufacturers  be 
legislated  as  ‘Tin  Gods’  because  they  make  a 
g(^  article.  That  is  expected  of  them.  The 
law  is  supposed  to  protect  the  public  from 
swindles.  The  public  nor  merchant  is  not  in¬ 
debted  to  them  because  of  that.  Neither  is  the 
public  obligated  because  the  producer  has  spent 
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large  sums  in  advertising.  Neither  of  these 
things  are  done  by  the  producer  because  of  his 
intense  love  of  humanity.  It  is  done  because 
he  expects  to  get  large  dividends  or  profits  on 
his  capital. 

“ . Mr.  Namm  brought  out 

a  most  important  contention  that  the  merchants 
in  some  localities  operate  on  much  lower  costs 
than  those  in  other  localities,  but  the  price  to 
the  public  would  always  be  in  the  interests  of 
those  who  operate  on  the  highest  costs.  Just 
why  should  these  consumers  who  live  where 
the  lowest  costs  prevail  be  made  by  law  to 
pay  the  same  as  where  the  highest  costs  pre¬ 
vail.  Again  Mr.  Namm’s  contention  is  correct 
when  he  states  that  the  merchant  stocked  with 
goods  is  absolutely  helpless  in  case  of  indus¬ 
trial  upheavals,  changing  conditions  and  finan¬ 
cial  panics.  How  can  that  merchant  turn  his 
stock  into  cash  in  case  of  dire  need  if  he  is 
prevented  by  LAW  from  selling  under  a  fixed 
price.  Mr.  Dammann  answers  that  the  manu¬ 
facturer  would  make  an  exception  or  relieve 
him  in  that  case.  What  assurance  has  he  of 
that  fact,  and  just  why  should  he  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  beg  the  producers  gracious  permis¬ 
sion  when  every  minute  is  vital.  Who  are  these 
manufacturers  that  they  should  be  coddled  and 
placed  on  a  throne  by  law.  Any  member  of 
any  legislative  body  who  favors  such  un- 
American  ideas  and  class  coddling  is  not  en¬ 
titled  to  represent  the  great  American  Public. 
If  price  fixing  were  mandatory  by  law  it  would 
not  be  long  before  every  article  used  would 
be  in  some  kind  of  consolidation  and  the  public 
would  be  bled  white.  When  the  producer  in  his 
attempt  to  get  the  law  to  maintain  his  price 
tells  the  public  it  is  for  their  interest,  that  sub¬ 
stitution  of  inferior  articles  will  be  the  result, 
etc.,  he  is  aping  the  fox  who  told  the  geese  that 
he  would  protect  them  from  all  other  animals 
on  condition  that  he  be  allowed  to  eat  one 
when  hungry.” 


IV  ill  Create  Monopolies 


“Price  fixing  by  manufacturers  will  result 
in  monopolies,  and  the  consumer  will  pay  a 
higher  price  for  trade  marked  articles.” 


Public  and  Merchants  Would  Suffer 


“Free  movement  in  business  will  be  stag¬ 
nated . The  public  would 

have  to  take  what  would  be  offered,  and  a 
merchant  would  not  be  permitted  a  free  buy¬ 
ing  right . ” 


Free  Competition  in  the  Interests  of  Consumers 

An  Army  man  writes,  “His  argument  (Ma¬ 
jor  Namm’s)  is  certainly  the  argument  of  at 
least  eighty  millions.  Competition  is  and  al¬ 
ways  will  be  a  boon  to  consumers.” 


Would  Raise  Prices  to  Consumers 

“I  cannot  see  where  the  consumer  would 
benefit  in  the  event  of  passage  of  such  a  bill. 
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but  I  can  see,  under  any  circumstances,  we, 
the  consumers,  would  be  paying  top  notch 
prices  for  every  ccwnmodity.” 

Price  Freedom  An  Advantage  to  Manufacturers 

“Where  does  price  freedom  work  a  hard¬ 
ship  on  the  producer?  If  a  great  quantity  of 
his  product  is  sold,  a  wider  market  is  hieing 
established  for  his  product  and  his  production 
to  say  nothing  of  lus  profits,  will  increase  ac¬ 
cordingly.  If  this  keeps  up,  he  will  ultimately 
be  like  the  automobile  ‘bigger  and  better  pro¬ 
ducts  at  lower  prices’ 

fFill  Put  Manufacturers  in  Control 

A  distributor  of  construction  equipment 
writes,  “It  is  the  writer's  personal  belief  that 
to  permit  all  manufacturers  to  regulate  the 
price  at  which  the  retailer  or  distributor  must 
sell  the  products,  means  to  eliminate  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  all  such  distributors,  the  manu¬ 
facturers  then  being  in  absolute  control. 

“We  have  tried  similar  arrangements 
through  an  agreement  made  by  the  distribu¬ 
tors  of  certain  lines  and  it  has  never  worked 
out  successfully  for  any  length  of  time,  gen¬ 
erally  producing  hypocrisy  and  deceit.” 

A  Hardship  to  Those  of  Limited  Income 

“I  agree  with  him  (Major  Namm)  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end,  and  I  cannot  see  how 
the  middle  class  and  pxxjr  class  public  could  do 

.  .  otherwise.” 

Good  For  the  Factories,  Bad  For  the  Masses 

“Fixed  prices  are  good  for  factories  but  not 
for  the  retailer,  who  caters  to  the  masses,  and 
the  masses  are  the  public.  Mr.  Namm  is 

I  right.” 

Offers  Assistance 

“I  believe  as  you  do  one  hundred  p)ercent, 
and  if  at  any  time  in  the  future  you  need  any 
assistance,  such  as  names  to  back  up  your  be¬ 
liefs,  you  (Major  Namm)  may  readily  write 
me  and  you  may  feel  assured  of  a  long  list  of 
I  names  to  help  the  cause,  which  I  believe  is 
j  just  and  also  truly  American.” 

Manufacturer  Would  Rule 

“It  would  be  a  sad  day  for  consumers  if 
prices  were  fixed  on  all  the  important  essen¬ 
tials  of  life.  The  manufacturer  would  simply 
be  a  Czar.” 

Would  Remove  Shopping  Incentive 

“There  would  not  be  incentive  in  shopping 
if  we  could  get  merchandise  in  every  shop  at 
I  the  same  price.  Of  course  a  wholesaler  that 
I  has  only  one  item  to  sell  has  a  different  view- 
I  px)int  than  the  retailer  who  has  very  many 
articles  to  dispose  of.” 

Price  Fixing  Unconstitutional 

“I  cannot  see  how  this  could  be  constitu- 
!  tional  in  view  of  the  decisions  already  rend¬ 


ered,  unless  the  purpx)se  is  to  make  it  constitu¬ 
tional  by  legislation.  I  think  that  would  be 
a  calamity.” 

Opposed  to  Unsound  and  Unenforcible  Laws 

“I  should  like  to  know  if  there  is  any  work 
that  can  be  done  to  further  the  defeat  of  this 
Bill.  I  write  this  as  a  private  citizen  vitally 
oppx)sed  to  any  more  unsound  and  unenforci¬ 
ble  laws.” 

An  Unusual  Illustration — But  to  the  Point 

“In  season  I  have  handled  Eskimo  Pies 
which  are  p)acked  in  dry  ice.  On  Sundays  there 
is  no  way  to  provide  refrigeration  as  the  build¬ 
ing  is  closed,  so  I  either  order  a  small  quantity 
on  Friday  so  as  to  exhaust  my  supply  by  Sat¬ 
urday  noon.  When  the  weather  is  unfavorable 
on  Saturday  I  sell  the  pies  at  cost,  with  no  loss 
to  me  and  certainly  a  benefit  to  the  consumer, 
and  it  decidedly  pleases  the  consumer.  This 
could  not  be  done  by  a  price  fixed  without 
breaking  the  Law.” 

*  *  *  * 

We  dare  say  that,  if  consumers  everywhere  had 
heen  afforded  an  opportunity  to  listen  to  the  Namm- 
Dammann  Debate,  the  sentiments  expressed  in  these 
letters  would  have  been  infinitely  multiplied  in  num¬ 
ber  and  just  as  fully  varied  in  material  content. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  it — ^the  intelligent, 
thinking  consumer  today  is  opposed  to  manufactur¬ 
ers’  arbitrary  dictation  of  retail  prices  on  commodi¬ 
ties.  The  voluntary  reaction  of  a  cross  section  of  the 
public  within  the  broadcasting  range  of  Station  WOR 
proves  it. 

It  was  a  ^eat  Debate.  We  are  sorry  if  you  missed 
the  opportunity  of  hearing  it  come  over  the  air.  At 
any  rate  read  it  in  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin. 

Congratulations  to  Major  Benjamin  H.  Namm.  He 
proved  an  able  and  worthy  champion  as  spokesman 
for  the  retailer. 

Ready-to-W ear  Alterations  Still  a  Problem 

The  results  of  the  Ready-to-Wear  Alteration  Study, 
which  has  just  been  completed  and  which  is  reported 
in  detail  in  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin,  indicate  that 
there  is  yet  much  real  work  to  be  done  to  decrease  the 
cost  of  alterations.  This  is  a  problem  that  can  be 
attacked  successfully  only  by  full  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  retailers.  Certain  specific  causes  of  alterations 
appear  to  be  common  in  all  stores.  The  solution  to 
the  problem  appears  to  lie  in  definitely  attacking 
these  causes  and  removing  them  in  so  far  as  possible. 

Some  of  the  stores  report  that  it  is  necessary  to 
alter  less  than  15%  of  all  dresses,  whereas  other  stores 
report  as  high  as  90%.  The  stores  with  a  low  percen¬ 
tage  of  alterations  are  those  that  have  definitely  pro¬ 
vided  for  inspecting  merchandise  when  received  and 
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of  rejecting  those  garments  which  evidently  will  not 
fit  their  customers.  These  stores  also  have  worked 
with  manufacturers,  pointing  out  the  causes  of  alter¬ 
ations  and  assisting  the  manufacturers  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  garments  more  suitable  to  customers*  needs. 

A  more  general  adoption  of  the  policy  of  inspection 
of  garments  at  the  time  they  are  received,  and  the 
concentration  of  purchases  with  manufacturers  that 
produce  better  fitting  garments,  seem  to  offer  the 
best  solution  to  the  problem  of  decreasing  alteration 
costs. 

Standards  of  Business  Practice  For  the 
Furniture  Trade 

Recognizing  the  need  of  mutually  satisfactory  re¬ 
lations  between  manufacturers  and  retailers  and  that 
unfair  business  methods  result  in  friction  and  waste, 
a  code  of  Standards  of  Business  Practice  for  the  Fur¬ 
niture  Trade  has  been  adopted  jointly  by — 

The  National  Association  of  Furniture 
Manufacturers,  Inc. 

The  National  Retail  Furniture  Association. 

The  Southern  Furniture  Manufacturers 
Association. 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  adoption  and  application  of  Standards  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Pt^actice  of  this  nature  should  be  hailed  as  a 
progressive  step  forward  by  both  manufacturers  and 
retail  distributors  of  furniture  lines. 

If  a  sincere  effort  is  made  to  abide  by  the  recom¬ 
mended  practices,  many  of  the  abuses  now  existing 
in  the  furniture  trade  will  soon  be  eliminated. 

This  is  a  time  and  age  when  close  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  manufacturers  and  retailers,  if  rightfully  di¬ 
rected,  wiU  prove  mutually  beneficial. 

During  the  current  month,  these  Standards  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Practice  for  the  Furniture  Trade  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  members  of  our  Association.  Watch  for 
your  copy!  Read  it  carefully.  Pass  it  on  to  those 
executives  in  your  organization  who  are  engaged  in 
the  merchandising  and  buying  of  furniture.  See  that 
they  become  well  versed  in  these  practices  and  ask' 
them  to  cooperate  in  their  enforcement. 

For  the  Advancement  of  Human  Knowledge 

During  the  past  month  the  public  press  of  the 
country  announced  the  foundation  of  an  institution 
which  will  be  unique  in  the  field  of  American  edu¬ 
cation,  to  be  known  as  the  “Institute  of  Advanced 
Study”. 


This  announcement  was  of  particular  interest  to 
merchants  throughout  the  land,  because  the  Institute 
is  made  possible  through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Louis 
Bamberger,  formerly  head  of  L.  Bamberger  &  Com¬ 
pany,  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Felix  Fuld,  wife  of  the  late 
Felix  Fuld,  who  was  associated  for  many  years,  as  an  ** 
active  partner,  with  Mr.  Bamberger. 

The  initial  endowment,  provided  by  Mr.  Bamberger 
and  Mrs.  Fuld  is  reported  to  be  $5,000,000. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  members  of  the  Bam¬ 
berger  family  have  made  substantial  contributions  to 
advance  the  cause  of  education.  They  have  always 
been  devoted  patrons  of  the  Arts,  and  have  been  con¬ 
spicuous  through  their  generosity  in  promoting  the 
well-being  of  their  City  and  State. 

The  Institute  of  Advanced  Study,  however,  will 
offer  its  facilities  to  the  Nation.  Nay,  even  to  the 
world.  It  is  planned  to  make  it  an  institution  of 
higher  learning,  devoted  solely  to  study  and  research 
carried  on  by  advance  students  who  are  equipped  by 
unusual  training  and  marked  ability  to  make  sub¬ 
stantial  contributions  to  specialized  fields  of  learning. 

It  will  be  primarily  an  academic  institution  main¬ 
taining  the  highest  standards  of  scholarship.  Guided 
by  an  eminent  Board  of  Trustees,  which  has  already 
been  named,  it  is  most  certain  to  attract  a  renowned 
faculty  and  to  call  its  students  from  among  the  first 
ranks  of  scholars.  It  is  not  a  duplication,  in  any  sense, 
of  the  present-day  university. 

The  announcement  of  its  inauguration  was  received 
with  enthusiasm  by  educators  who  have  long  felt 
the  need  of  such  an  institution  in  the  scheme  of  our 
national  educational  system. 

Merchants  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  Mr.  Louis 
Bamberger  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Felix  Fuld. 

Once  again  members  of  the  retail  dry  goods  Craft  of 
our  country  have  demonstrated  in  a  practical  manner 
that  they  are  interested  in  making  this  world  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live. 

Annual  Report  on  Department  and  Specialty 
Stores  Operating  Expense  Figures 

The  annual  report  on  Operating  Expense  Statistics 
for  Department  and  Specialty  Stores,  sponsored  and 
financed  by  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  and  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Business  Re¬ 
search  of  Harvard  University,  is  now  available  for  dis¬ 
tribution  to  members. 

This  annual  survey  has  come  to  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  outstanding  and  most  constructive  pieces 
of  research  conducted  in  the  retail  field  each  year. 

There  perhaps  never  was  a  time  during  the  past 
decade  when  operating  expenses  were  more  closely 
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nizes  it  as  inevitable  and  does  not  believe  in  hitting 
below  the  belt. 

As  a  merchant,  I  do  not  believe  extinction  threatens 
the  small  independent  store,  or  the  department  store, 
or  the  chain  store,  or  the  mail-order  house.  Appar¬ 
ently  each  appeals  to  a  certain  definite  class  of  trade, 
and  each  offers  a  service  distinct  in  certain  fundamentals 
from  each  of  the  others;  therefore,  to  start  a  hue  and 
cry  against  any  one  kind  of  retailer  seems  to  our 
Association  ill-advised  and  to  accomplish  no  constructive 
purpose  whatever.  To  lay  discriminating  taxes  against 
any  one  class  of  retailer  has  repeatedly  been  held  un¬ 
constitutional  and  we  consider  it  unethical  as  well;  for 
what  gp'eater  sanctity  is  inherent  in  the  small  independ¬ 
ent  than  in  any  other  type  of  retailer? 

The  interests  of  the  120  million  consumers  of  this 
country  should  prevail  and  this  demands  that  each  form 
of  retailing  stand  on  its  own  feet,  without  legislative 
grant,  without  special  legal  privileges,  without  embar¬ 
goes  against  any  particular  form.  Only  by  free  and 
fair  competition  can  each  instrument  of  retailing  grow 
and  continue  strong  and  vigorous.  The  fact  is  incontest¬ 
able  that  there  are  weak  chains,  just  as  there  are  weak 
department  stores  and  weak  small  independents  and 
those  that  cannot  keep  their  methods  and  service  up  to 
date  will  and  should  go  out  of  business. 

Retailing  is  performing  a  remarkable  service  today 
for  the  consuming  public,  not  only  in  supplying  necessi¬ 
ties  but  in  continually  elevating  standards  of  taste,  de¬ 
veloping  and  presenting  new  ideas,  new  materials,  new 
articles  used  in  the  clothing  of  our  population  and  in 
the  furnishing  of  their  homes  as  well.  As  Robert  W. 
DeForest,  President  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  recently  said  in  addressing  a  gathering  of  mer¬ 
chants  : 

“Much  as  I  wish  to  bring  good  art  into  the  museum, 
I  am  more  interested  in  bringing  good  art  into  the 
home  and  this  is  your  opportunity.  You  can  do  it  far 
more  effectively  than  any  art  museum  in  the  country. 

“When  I  say  ‘bring  good  art  into  the  home’,  I  am 
not  talking  of  painting  and  statuary.  I  hope  there  will 
be  good  paintings  in  the  home  and  perhaps  even  some 
statuary.  I  am  talking  about  everything  that  enters 
into  the  harmony  and  beauty  and  enjoyment  of  the 
home.  There  is  just  as  much  art  in  your  furniture 
covering,  in  your  curtains,  in  your  table  ware,  in  every¬ 


thing  that  enters  into  the  surroundings  of  the  home, 
as’  there  is  in  your  pictures  and  statuary.  By  bringing  ' 
good  art  into  the  home  you  can  have  the  happiness  and 
the  enjoyment  and  the  comfort  that  come  from  being 
surrounded  by  beautiful  things.” 

Improves  Standards  of  Living 

By  searching  the  markets  of  the  world,  by  staffs  of 
artists  and  designers,  by  continually  striving  to  improve 
products,  materials,  designs  and  colors,  great  progress 
has  already  been  made  in  helping  to  raise  the  standards 
of  living  in  America ;  which  augurs  well  for  further  de¬ 
velopment  in  this  respect,  to  the  benefit  of  the  entire 
population. 

Of  course,  definite  improvement  in  the  standards  of 
living  in  any  country  requires  the  passage  of  years  for 
its  accomplishment,  but  anyone  who  can  and  will  look 
back  two  decades  can  see  vividly  the  tremendous  ad¬ 
vance  in  this  country  in  that  comparatively  short  space 
of  time. 

The  retailer  is  closest  to  the  consumer,  and  those 
retailers,  whether  small  independents,  department  stores, 
or  chains,  who  study  most  closely  the  present  or  possi¬ 
ble  wants  of  the  consumer  are  the  most  likely  to  be 
favored  with  consumer  confidence  and  to  outstrip  their 
competitors.  It  is  incontestable  that  too  many  enter  the 
field  of  retailing,  who  are  very  poorly  equipped,  by 
training  or  inclination  or  by  insufficient  financial  re¬ 
sources,  to  survive  and  who  are  doomed  through  the 
“trial  and  error”  method  to  the  bitter  experience  of 
failure.  Retailing  from  the  outside  looks  easy,  but 
those  who  enter  find  it  a  highly  technical  profession. 
As  its  requirements  and  difficulties  become  better  known, 
the  thousands  of  wrecks  with  which  the  shores  of  the 
retailing  sea  are  annually  strewn  should  gradually  de¬ 
crease  in  number. 

Few  activities  of  human  life  offer  greater  diversion 
of  interest  and  more  specialized  channels,  along  which 
to  progress,  than  retailing,  which  opens  up  the  tre¬ 
mendous  fields  of  raw  material,  manufactured  goods, 
finance,  advertising  and,  last  but  not  least,  contact  with 
our  fellow  human  beings,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  sides  of  retailing,  while  the  financial  re¬ 
wards  of  those  who  achieve  success  do  not  suffer  in 
comparison  with  other  fields. 


Management  Control  Through  Business  Forms 


Management  Control  Through  Business  Forms,  by  Ladson 
Butler  and  O.  R.  Johnson — ^211  pages,  Price  ^.00.  Harper 
Brothers,  New  York. 

With  the  increase  in  the  size  and  complexity  of  busi¬ 
ness  organizations,  the  problems  of  conserving  mana¬ 
gerial  time  and  energy  becomes  of  increased  import¬ 
ance. 

The  chief  cause  of  misdirection  and  waste  of  mana¬ 
gerial  time  are  (a)  lack  of  information  required  as  a 
basis  for  executive  decisions;  (b)  excessive  interrup¬ 
tions;  and  (c)  unnecessary  personal  handling  of  rou¬ 
tine  operations. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  “Management  Control 
Through  Business  Forms”,  is  to  help  to  decrease  these 


wastes.  There  are  chapters  on  Safeguarding  Managerial 
Time — Getting  Things  Done — Cutting  Down  Overhead 
— Facts  That  Build  Sales — Establishing  Correct  Prac¬ 
tice  and  Rebuilding  The  Silent  Organization. 

An  unusual  feature  of  the  book  is  the  questions  at 
the  end  of  each  chapter  by  which  any  executive  can 
check  his  business  and  can  measure  the  completeness 
and  usefulness  of  his  silent  organization.  The  book  is 
written  in  an  interesting  and  thoroughly  practical  style 
and,  although  applying  to  business  management  in  gen¬ 
eral,  it  should  be  extremely  helpful  to  retail  store  ex¬ 
ecutives. 

J.  L.  F. 
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Getting  Business  On  a  Profitable  Basis 
In  the  Face  of  Difficult  Conditions 


Merchandising  and  Cost-of-Doing-Business  Basic 

By  Philip  LeBoutillier,  President, 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 

President,  Best  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Opening  Address,  Delivered  at  the  Joint  Convention 
Merchandise  Managers’  and  Sales  Promotion  Divisions,  June  19,  1930 


ETTING  business  on  a  profitable  basis  in  the 
face  of  difficult  conditions”  is  no  different,  it 
seems  to  me,  from  what  it  has  been  for  the  last 
ten  or  twenty  years.  The  problem  is  simply  a  little  more 
intense,  that  is  all.  It  is  a  little  more  intense,  and  yet 
it  seems  to  me  the  same  fundamentals  are  required  now 
as  have  been  required  for  the  last  ten  years,  certainly 
during  the  post-war  period,  to  judge  by  the  record  of 
our  industry  since  1921.  I  don’t  see  any  difference  today, 
fundamentally,  except  that  conditions  are  probably 
stiffer  than  ever. 

The  way  I  look  at  it,  the  purpose  and  operating  meth¬ 
od  of  a  store  must  be  well  thought  out  and  simply 
defined,  easily  understandable  by  all  whose  efforts  are 
needed  for  its  achievement.  That  is  a  short  sentence 
but  it  has  a  lot  in  it. 

Merchandising  Basic 

Merchandise  policies  are  basic  and  should  engage  the 
sustained  attention  of  the  best  brains  in  the  store.  How 
many  stores  today  with  very  competent  brains  at  the 
top  and  all  the  way  through,  are  delegating  the  really 
important  things  to  other  men  who  have  not  the  ex¬ 
perience  and  haven’t  developed  the  ability  that  these 
men  have  develojjed,  in  order  that  they  may  have  two 
or  three  days  on  the  golf  course,  or  generally  be  free 
for  the  large  questions?  I  believe  one  of  the  large 
questions  of  a  retail  store  is  merchandising.  Properly 
established,  the  merchandise  policies  provide  a  sound 
foundation  on  which  to  build  plans  of  wage  compensa¬ 
tion,  advertising,  and  all  promotional  effort.  Where  the 
merchandise  policies  are  wobbly,  “hit  or  miss”,  or  based 
on  unsound  business  practice,  or  dominated  by  “exhibi¬ 
tion”  complexes,  the  superstructure  will  change  form, 
tremble  and,  at  times,  crash  to  the  ground. 

“Cost-of-Doing-Business”  is  also  basic.  Here  is  a 
key  position  that  must  be  captured,  for  how  can  net 
profit  increase  until  cost-of-doing-business  is  obviously 
indicated?  You  ladies  and  gentlemen  have  probably 
seen  the  Harvard  reports.  Examine  them  for  the  year 
1929  and  you  will  see  exactly  what  I  mean.  It  is  all 
right  to  record  these  things  as  continually  dropping  net 
profit,  accounted  for  by  a  continually  rising  cost  of 
doing  business,  but  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 
There  are  things  that  can  be  done  about  it,  and  these  it 
seems  to  me  must  be  done  before  net  profit  can  rise. 


The  handicaps  of  too  costly  locations,  of  too  imposing 
edifices,  of  unnecessary  and  extravagant  services,  of 
discounts  and  inside  prices,  of  excessive  advertising  ex¬ 
penditure,  of  dull  advertising  copy,  reveal  the  basic 
fact  that  business,  while  built  from  the  ground  up,  is 
planned  from  the  top  down. 

The  retail  store  should  be  a  suitable  container  and 
background  for  merchandise,  and  nothing  more;  pleas¬ 
ing  to  the  eye,  but  not  a  “monument”,  generally  asso¬ 
ciated  with  or  for  “dead  ones”.  There  should  be  pro¬ 
vision  for  reasonable  growth,  but  obviously  leaving  some 
expansion  to  the  future. 

The  wanted  customer  comes  for  merchandise,  and  its 
assembling,  presentation,  and  sale  is  the  real  attraction 
of  a  store. 

Space  Planning 

If  basic  planning  began  and  continued  from  the  actual 
and  reasonably  possible,  “Net-Sales-per- Square  Foot”, 
and  from  the  actual  and  reasonably  possible  “Net-Pro- 
fit- Per- Square- Foot”,  it  is  obvious  that  many  stores 
would  have  less  burdensome  overheads.  Space  planning 
too  far  in  advance  seems  much  more  costly  than  plan¬ 
ning  too  close  to  the  chest.  This  may  be  one  cause  of  the 
tremendous,  persistent,  thunderous  drive  for  volume, 
volume,  volume;  that  glittering  American  slogan  that 
seems  to  have  the  same  lure  for  our  craft  as  the  tail  has 
for  the  dog  who  has  never  quite  caught  his  own  tail, — 
A  constant  irritant,  and  to  what  purpose?  What  can 
he  do  with  it  when  he  catches  it? — but  not  very  im¬ 
portant  if  ignored. 

To  show  the  habits  that  I  think  our  craft  and  business 
have  gotten  into,  it  is  always  bigger  and  better,  bigger 
stores,  bigger  volume,  bigger  this  and  bigger  that.  Lis¬ 
ten  to  this  one  taken  from  that  sparkling  newspaper  of 
our  craft,  “Women’s  Wear”:  “Interesting  is  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  1929  parcel  post  expense  of  a  single  firm, 
amounted  to  more  than  1  per  cent  of  the  entire  post 
office  revenue  of  the  United  States,  and  to  approxi¬ 
mately  11  per  cent  of  the  revenue  of  the  Chicago  post 
office. 

“The  General  Office  Manager  of  the  company,  gives 
the  above  figures,  as  well  as  the  following  data:  the 
firm’s  1929  parcel  post  shipments  were  equal  to  6166 
carloads,  no  ordinary  box  cars  but  6050  mail  cars,  based 
on  an  average  of  ten,  sixty-foot  cars  for  passenger 
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trains.  This  is  equal  to  615  trains,  or  one  train  75  miles 
long.  Last  year  we  received  and  shipped  a  total  of 
68,132  freight  cars  of  merchandise.” 

The  papers  are  full  of  all  that  sort  of  thing.  They 
have  a  “dollar”  sale  and  the  thing  that  registers  in 
the  mind  of  the  reporter  is  that  50  people  were  sent 
to  the  hospital.  All  the  way  through  it  is  the  bigger 
and  better,  the  bigger  and  better  volume,  and  in  the 
end  what  have  you  got,  for  with  the  increase  of  vol¬ 
ume  the  facts  show,  generally,  there  come  increased  costs 
and  lower  profits.  You  gentlemen  know  the  rising  cost 
of  doing  business. 

Attention  to  Coats 

I  hate  to  say  anything  about  my  own  organization 
because  there  are  a  lot  that  are  better,  but  without  being 
in  possession  of  any  magic  formula,  I  offer  you  the 
proof  that  the  big  American  slogan  of  “Bigger  and 
Better”  and  the  big  slogan  of  this  craft — “Volume, 
Volume,  Volume” — isn’t  really  necessary.  It  isn’t  going 
to  solve  everything.  I  offer  you  this  proof :  Best’s  cost 
of  doing  business  is  regularly  low,  year  after  year. 
We  pay  attention  to  our  cost  of  doing  business,  and  for 
the  first  four  months  of  1930,  they  were,  believe  it  or 
not,  the  lowest  in  any  post-war  year,  and  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  this  is  apparently  not  at  the  sacrifice 


of  improvements  or  the  most  modern  equipment,  or  ade¬ 
quate  advertising,  or  lower  compensation,  in  all  of  which 
we  are  not  stingy. 

To  me  merchandise  and  cost-of-doing-business  are 
basic.  I  am  willing  to  let  the  other  fellows  tell  how 
many  carloads  of  stuff  they  shipped  and  how  many 
babies  they  have  written  letters  to,  and  how  many  tons 
of  circulars  they  have  sent  out,  and  all  the  big  volume 
things  that  they  do.  Let  them  have  it.  It  is  all  right 
and  I  do  not  criticize  them,  but  if  you  are  interested 
in  running  a  business  for  stability,  for  profit,  and  for 
general  sound  service  to  the  public,  then  some  of  our 
thoughts  have  got  to  be  guided  away  from  these  ex¬ 
positions  and  explosion  complexes. 

During  this  convention  you  will  hear  from  many 
qualified  experts,  and  I  know  that  they  will  present 
ideas  which  can  be  of  great  value  to  anyone  with  the 
intellectual  capacity  and  executive  energy  to  master  and 
to  use  what  can  be  applied  to  your  individual  store. 

In  closing,  I  just  want  to  say  that  I  think  the  Mer¬ 
chandise  Managers  and  Sales  Promotion  Divisions  and 
the  different  affiliated  groups  have  never  been  as  well 
lead  as  they  are  now.  With  Mr.  Aldred  and  Mr.  Collins, 
Chairmen,  and  Mr.  Fri  and  Mr.  Spaeth,  I  think  you 
have  a  very  competent  staff,  and  I  hope  they  are  going 
to  do  great  things  for  you. 


Recent  Legislation  and  Tax  Board  Decision  of  Interest 
To  Retail  Department  Stores 

New  Tariflf  Act  Permits  Refund  of  Duties 
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During  the  consideration  of  the  Tariff  Bill  by  Con¬ 
gress,  the  import  manager  of  a  large  department  store 
took  up  with  the  Association  the  inability  of  retailers, 
who  have  imported  merchandise  which  does  not  con¬ 
form  to  samples  or  specifications,  to  secure  a  refund 
of  the  customs  duties  which  have  been  paid  upon  them, 
when  they  return  this  unsatisfactory  merchandise — 
goods  damaged,  or  inferior  in  some  respect. 

This  matter  was  taiken  up  with  the  customs  authori¬ 
ties  and  it  was  found  that  other  industries,  particu¬ 
larly  the  tobacco  companies,  were  likewise  interested  in 
this  matter. 

It  seems  that  heretofore  the  importer  did  not  have 
the  privilege  of  examination  before  withdrawal  and 
payment  of  duty  and  could  therefore  secure  refund  of 
the  duties  paid. 

Subdivision  (c)  of  Section  313  of  the  new  Tariff 
Act  provides : 

“(c)  Merchandise  not  Conforming  to 
Sample  or  Specifications. — Upon  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  merchandise  not  conforming  to  sample 
or  specifications  upon  which  the  duties  have 
been  paid  and  which  have  been  entered  or 
withdrawn  for  consumption  and,  within  thirty 
days  after  release  from  customs  custody,  re¬ 
turned  to  customs  custody  for  exportation,  the 
full  amount  of  the  duties  paid  upon  such  mer¬ 
chandise  shall  be  refunded  as  drawback,  less 
1  percentum  of  such  duties.” 

(Continued 


Board  of  Tax  Appeals  Decision 

The  United  States  Board  of  Tax  Appeals  has  re¬ 
cently  held  in  the  case  of  an  incorporated  department 
store  in  Iowa,  that  certain  so-called  donations  made  by 
that  store  were  ordinary  and  necessary  business  ex¬ 
penses  and  therefore  deductible  from  its  taxable  income. 

This  store  draws  about  half  its  trade  from  a  radius 
of  fifty  miles  from  the  town  and  in  ten  years  it  has 
increased  its  business  of  an  annual  sales  volume  of 
$150,000  to  $2,000,000. 

In  1923-4  it  made  a  number  of  charitable  donations 
to  organizations  of  a  local  character  and  charged  them 
off  as  advertising.  The  taxpayer  regarded  such  dona¬ 
tions  as  a  profitable  method  of  advertising  and  they 
were  a  contributing  factor  in  its  rapid  growth.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  the  donations  were  in  small  amounts  for  tickets 
to  school  and  church  benefits  and  entertainments,  et 
cetera.  The  solicitors  were  generally  customers  of  tax¬ 
payer  and  it  was  necessary  to  make  the  donations  to 
retain  their  good-will.  The  Board  allowed  all  the 
small  donations  to  local  charities  of  this  nature,  say¬ 
ing  in  part: 

“In  our  opinion,  neither  the  deduction  of 
an  item  by  a  corporation  nor  its  disallowance 
depends  upon  whether  it  is  a  donation.  The  . 
Board  has  frequently  held  that  the  deductibil¬ 
ity  of  items  such  as  this  depends  in  each  case 
upon  the  particular  evidence  to  prove  its  rela- 
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July,  1930 

Price  Maintenance  Vs.  Price  Freedom 

A  Debate  over  Station  WOR,  Tuesday  Evenings  June  17,  1930 


Introductions’  by  Judge  Philip  J.  McCook  Justice  of  the  New  York  State  Supreme  Court 
Arguments  for  Price  Maintenance,  Milton  Dammann,  President,  American  Safety  Razor  Company 
Arguments  for  Price  Freedom,  Major  Benjamin  H.  Namm,  President,  The  Namm  Store,  Brooklyn 


ANNOUNCER;  For  the  next  forty-five  minutes,  lad¬ 
ies  gnd  gentlemen,  we  have  the  pleasure  of  listening  to 
a  very  interesting  debate,  and  we  should  like  to  intro¬ 
duce  to  you  at  this  time  the  Honorable  Philip  J. 
McCook,  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York, 
who  acts  as  Chairman  in  this  debate  and  who  will  intro¬ 
duce  both  the  subject  and  the  speakers.  Judge  McCook! 

JUDGE  PHILIP  J.  McCOOK:  Indies  and  Gentle¬ 
men  of  the  Radio  Audience :  The  subject  of  this  debate 
is  Price  Maintenance  vs.  Price  Freedom.  Retail  price 
maintenance  legislation  has  been  considered  by  Congress 
for  almost  twenty  years.  The  present  Kelly  Retail 
Price  Bill  sponsored  by  Congressman  Clyde  Kelly  of 
Pennsylvania  has  been  reported  out  favorably  by  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and 
is  now  before  the  House  of  Representatives  for  consid¬ 
eration.  Its  proponents  are  manufacturers  and  other 
producers  of  branded  and  nationally  advertised  prod¬ 
ucts,  while  its  opponents  consist  of  consumers  and  re¬ 
tailers. 

The  purpose  of  the  Bill  is  to  give  manufacturers  and 
other  producers  of  a  trade-marked  or  branded  article 
the  right  to  control  by  contract  its  ultimate  retail  price. 

Subject  Long  Discussed 

The  entire  subject  has  long  been  discussed  pro  and 
con  by  representatives  of  manufacturers  on  the  one  side 
and  retailers  on  the  other.  At  the  present  time,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  is  engaged  in  conducting  an 
exhaustive  survey  of  the  subject,  but  its  findings  have 
not  yet  been  made  public. 

The  retailer  feels  that  it  is  his  privilege  to  sell  mer¬ 
chandise  to  the  consumer  at  prices  consistent  with  the 
quality  of  goods  and  character  of  service  which  his 
customers  expect,  all  at  a  fair  profit  to  himself  and 
without  interference  from  manufacturers  unfamiliar 
with  his  operating  costs  and  merchandising  problems. 

I  mention  this  side  first  because  he  supports  the  ex¬ 
isting  situation  which  he  desires  to  see  continued. 

The  manufacturer,  on  the  other  hand,  believes  that 
the  retailer  should  maintain  the  price  which  he,  the 
manufacturer,  places  on  his  product,  and  that  only  un¬ 
der  the  condition  set  forth  in  the  Bill  should  the  price 
be  reduced  to  any  retail  customer.  He  has  accepted  the 
burden  of  convincing  you  that  we  ought  to  have  a 
change. 

The  merits  of  the  two  sides  of  this  question  will  be 
presented  to  the  radio  audience  by  Mr.  Milton  Dam¬ 
mann,  President  of  the  American  Safety  Razor  Com¬ 
pany,  who  as  a  manufacturer  is  both  by  conviction  and 
in  consequence  of  experience  in  favor  of  the  principle 
of  price  maintenance,  and  by  Major  Benjamin  H. 
Namm,  President  of  The  Namm  Store,  Brooklyn,  who 
as  a  retailer  is  a  staunch  and  vigorous  advocate  of  price 
freedom. 
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It  is  the  function  of  the  Chairman,  as  I  conceive  it, 
to  subordinate  his  own  individual  view  if  he  has  one,  of 
the  merits  of  a  debate  like  this.  To  do  otherwise  would 
not  be  fair.  Moreover,  he  can  be  sure  that  the  audience 
has  come  to  hear  the  distinguished  and  thoroughly 
equipped  debators  and  not  himself.  However,  a  few 
cautionary  comments  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

As  I  have  stated  the  controversy,  the  manufacturer 
appears  at  first  glance  to  have  the  unpopular  side,  be¬ 
cause  confronted  with  the  task  of  persuading  his  adult 
male  auditors,  all  of  them  actual  or  potential  consumers 
of  his  product,  that  they  ought  to  favor  a  measure  which 
will  in  certain  cases  add  to  the  amount  they  must  pay 
for  that  product.  To  succeed,  he  will  have  to  convince 
them  and  the  rest  of  you,  including  the  ladies  who  buy 
trade-marked  and  branded  articles  of  equal  interest  to 
them,  that  there  are  other  considerations  of  greater  im¬ 
portance.  He  will  rely,  among  other  things  upon  the 
argument  that  we  all  stand  together  in  this  world,  so 
that  what  on  the  surface  may  appear  to  be  a  hardship 
or  detriment  will  nevertheless  ultimately  redound  to  the 
general  benefit,  and  therefore  to  the  individual  ad¬ 
vantage  of  every  citizen,  consumer  though  he  be.  More¬ 
over,  Mr.  Namm  will  at  once  be  met  by  evidence  that 
whatever  may  be  our  general  rule  in  respect  to  freedom 
of  competition,  there  are  many  existing  exceptions  to 
that  rule.  It  is  only  necessary  to  mention  one,  the  pro¬ 
tective  tariff,  a  principle  to  which  our  country  now  seems 
firmly  committed. 

Examining  another  aspect  of  the  discussion,  you  may 
hear  Mr.  Dammann  say  among  other  things,  that  one 
of  the  consumer’s  best  safeguards  against  abuse  and 
injury  is  derived  from  the  manufacturer’s  interest  in 
maintaining  the  standard  and  quality  of  his  goods.  It  is 
for  you,  the  public,  to  say  whether  he  is  right  and 
whether  this  motive  is  sufficient  to  protect  you.  In  that 
connection,  I  would  remind  the  audience  of  Lincoln’s 
well-known  saying.  Mr.  Dammann’s  point  is  in  effect 
that  the  manufacturer  cannot  and  therefore  will  not  fool 
all  the  people  all  the  time.  Granted,  but  the  inquiry  still 
seems  pertinent  whether  it  will  pay  him  to  fool  all  the 
people  some  of  the  time  or  some  of  the  people  all  of 
the  time  or  both,  with  the  idea  that  he  can  make 
enough  money  in  the  process  to  retire  in  affluence  from 
business  when  finally  exposed. 

Though  supposed  to  be  holding  in  some  measure  the 
scales  of  justice  evenly  balanced,  I  am  not  to  interrupt 
the  speakers  nor  award  a  decision  when  they  have  fin¬ 
ished.  Permit  me,  therefore,  another  bit  of  warning 
advice — generalizations  and  characterizations  are  legiti¬ 
mate,  but  they  do  not  as  a  rule  constitute  or  supply 
facts,  and  are  of  value  only  when  supported  by  figures 
or  other  facts.  For  example,  are  the  growers  said  to 
support  the  Bill,  or  are  there  among  the  producers  re¬ 
ferred  to,  farmers  only?  Another  examp^,  are  its  op* 
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ponents  as  they  claim  the  true  supporters  of  freedom 
of  trade  or  are  these  the  producers  who  say  they  seek 
to  restore  liberty  of  contract  as  it  existed  before  the 
Sherman  Act  in  1890? 

I  see  clearly,  and  I  think  without  bias  the  point  of  view 
of  both  manufacturer  and  retailer.  If,  as  consumer, 

I  like  to  get  razors  and  other  items  in  common  use  as 
cheap  as  I  can,  I  trust  I  am  intelligent  enough  to  know 
there  are  other  considerations  besides  cheapness,  and 
to  give  them  due  weight.  I  am  sure  you  will  do  the 
same. 

Introduction  of  Speakers 

Finally  a  word  about  the  two  speakers.  Mr.  Dam- 
mann  has  the  affirmative  and  so  will  open.  He  is  a  fine 
type  of  successful  and  highly  regarded  businessman  and 
stands  at  the  head  of  a  leading  industry.  He  has  en¬ 
joyed  the  mental  training  of  a  member  of  the  bar  at 
which  he  practiced  many  years.  You  have  an  intellectual 
treat  in  prospect  from  him  and  his  opponent  will  have 
no  easy  task  in  answering  him,  as  he  must,  or  lose  your 
support. 

Major  Namm  is  very  young  to  be  what  and  where 
he  is.  He  came  out  of  the  overseas’  army  after  the  armi¬ 
stice  to  carry  on  the  life  work  of  a  beloved  father  and 
lift  it  to  even  a  greater  height  of  success.  He  was  Gas 
Officer  of  my  Division.  I  have  known  some  of  his  asso¬ 
ciates  who  are  very  gassy  indeed,  but  such  is  neither  his 
habit  nor  his  character.  You  will  find  him  informed, 
alert,  entertaining. 

Many  thanks  for  your  patience  in  listening  to  my 
outline  and  introduction. 

I  now  have  the  great  pleasure  of  introducing  Mr. 
Dammann  whom  I  have  already  described. 

MR.  MILTON  DAMMANN:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen,  the  question  to  be  discussed  involves  the 
enactment  of  a  law  which  would  give  the  producer  of  a 
trade-marked  or  branded  article  the  right  to  stipulate 
by  contract  its  retail  price.  In  this  discussion,  the  rights 
of  all  the  interested  parties  must  be  considered,  the  pro¬ 
ducer  or  manufacturer,  the  retail  distributor,  and  the 
great  body  of  consumers  constituting  the  public.  In  the 
brief  time  allotted,  it  will  be  impossible  to  state  with 
fullness  and  clarity  my  reasoning  in  support  of  my  be¬ 
lief  that  such  a  law  is  sound  and  highly  beneficial  to 
all  concerned. 

Is  it  a  sound  and  economic  policy  and  one  that  makes 
for  the  good  of  the  general  public  to  permit  the  pro¬ 
ducer  of  a  conspicuously  identified  and  trade-marked 
article  to  fix  in  the  first  instance  and  to  stipulate  by 
contract  the  retail  .price  at  which  his  product  is  to  be 
sold  to  the  individual  for  whom  it  is  intended  and  who 
buys  it  for  use  or  consumption?  My  answer  is  yes. 
No  one  I  am  sure  will  quarrel  with  the  proposition 
that  the  producer  of  a  trade-marked  product  who  offers 
his  wares  directly  to  the  consumer,  can  fix  a  uniform 
sales  price  and  so  conduct  his  business  that  such  uni¬ 
form  price  will  be  paid  by  each  and  every  individual 
who  buys  his  product.  If  instead  of  offering  his  wares 
directly  to  the  consumer,  he  chooses  the  ordinary  chan¬ 
nels  of  distribution  thro'-gh  retail  stores,  why  should 
he  be  denied  this  right?  My  adversary  will  tell  you 
because  it  is  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  public. 
I  challenge  that  view  veh  men*'''*. 

The  producer  of  a  trade-n^'^-ked  article  has  confidence 


in  his  skill  as  a  manufacturer,  and  in  the  quality  of  that 
which  he  produces.  He  risks  success  or  failure  of  his 
enterprise  by  identifying  his  article.  Success  follows 
if  the  product  is  meritorious,  and  failure  results  if  it 
does  not  measure  up  to  the  quality  claimed  or  the 
standard  of  competitive  products. 

Every  clear-thinking  businessman  recognizes  the 
principle  that  products,  be  they  branded  or  otherwise, 
selling  in  a  competitive  field,  will  not  find  a  receptive 
market  among  the  buying  public  unless  the  price  at 
which  the  article  is  sold  fairly  represents  its  value. 
It  is  the  consumer  to  whom  the  producer  caters,  the 
consumer  is  his  ultimate  goal.  It  is  he  who  must  use 
up,  consume. 

Trade-Marked  Goods 

In  an  area  as  large  as  the  United  States,  it  is  im¬ 
practicable  and  certainly  not  good  business  for  a  pro¬ 
ducer  of  a  branded  product  who  seeks  nationwide  dis¬ 
tribution  to  sell  direct  to  the  consumer.  He  must  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  normal  channels  of  retail  distribution 
which  ordinarily  handle  the  type  of  product  he  offers 
the  public.  In  business  as  it  is  conducted  today  on 
extensively  advertised  trade-marked  products,  the  re¬ 
tailer  is  the  agency  of  distribution.  It  therefore  must 
be  assumed  that  the  producers  of  trade-marked  arti¬ 
cles  in  establishing  the  consumers’  price  fix  one  that  is 
fair  to  the  consumer  and  allows  a  reasonable  margin  to 
the  retailer,  his  distributing  outlet.  Having  set  in  mo¬ 
tion  the  sale  of  his  product  and  provided  the  necessary 
profit  incentive  to  induce  the  retail  distributor  to  handle 
his  product,  the  producer  proceeds  to  create  what  has 
been  so  aptly  called  “consumer  demand.”  He  tells  his 
story  through  one  form  or  other  to  his  public  which  he 
expects  will  buv  his  product. 

In  whatever  form  to'd,  this  story  is  commonly  called 
“advertising.”  He  spends  time,  energy  and  capital  in 
an  effort  to  arouse  the  public’s  interest  in  his  product, 
to  create  the  sale  and  consumption,  to  move  his  goods 
from  the  retailer’s  shelves.  Thus  be  builds  good  will. 

The  man  who  puts  on  the  market  an  article  branded 
with  his  name  and  backed  by  his  guarantee  has  a  con¬ 
tinuous  responsibility  to  the  public.  Likewise,  he  has 
a  continuous  interest  in  the  trade-mark  that  goes  hand 
in  hand  with  his  article.  He  is  bound  to  keep  faith. 
He  dare  not  disown  it  without  drawing  down  disaster. 
The  trade-mark  is  out  in  the  sunshine.  It  invites  in¬ 
spection  and  is  the  foe  of  misrepresentation.  It  forces 
the  producer  to  make  his  performance  constantly  square 
with  his  promise.  It  is  these  rights  that  should  be  pro¬ 
tected,  that  should  give  the  producer  the  right  to  price 
maintenance,  the  right  to  prevent  a  wholesale  cutting  of 
prices  and  a  slaughter  of  the  good  will  of  his  business. 

Mutual  Interests 

The  old  idea  that  there  is  an  irrepressible  conflict 
between  the  interests  of  a  producer  and  a  consumer  has 
been  exploded  by  modern  development.  There  is  no 
real  conflict  between  them,  but  only  mutual  interest. 
Men  no  longer  bargain  with  each  other  on  every  trans¬ 
action.  In  modern  business,  one  price  is  the  slogan.  It 
is  impossible  to  estimate  the  value  to  the  consumer  of 
the  integrity  in  business,  the  fair  and  square  dealing 
and  forward  movement  which  has  come  through  identi¬ 
fied  goods.  They  bring  the  producer  and  consumer  in 


direct  contact.  They  have  restored  the  old  relationship 
between  buyer  and  seller  when  the  artisan  sold  his  own 
products  to  his  friends  and  neighbors  and  stood  behind 
every  unit  sold. 

All  retail  merchants  are  in  business  for  profit.  Their 
sales  price  must  represent  a  sum  above  the  cost  and  ex¬ 
pense  of  doing  business.  When  prices  on  saleable  brand¬ 
ed  products  which  command  a  ready  market  are  cut  to 
a  point  which  does  not  realize  a  profit,  the  purpose  is 
obvious.  The  dealer  holds  out  a  bait  to  the  buying  pub¬ 
lic  to  enter  his  shop  and  utilizes  the  article  on  which  the 
price  is  cut  in  the  hope  that  once  in  the  shop,  the  cus¬ 
tomer  will  buy  other  products  on  which  a  real  profit 
may  be  realized,  for  surely  unless  the  dealer  makes  a 
normal  profit  on  the  total  of  what  he  sells,  he  soon  will 
be  out  of  business.  He  selects  the  producer’s  trade-rnark 
on  which  he  builds  his  reputation  as  a  bargain-giver. 
The  public,  the  buying  public,  knowing  the  real  value  of 
the  product,  and  made  familiar  with  its  sales  price, 
makes  a  hasty  visit  and  promptly  buys  all  that  is  offered 
for  sale.  Thus  is  the  public  snared  by  price  cutters 
and  bargain  givers. 

What  happens  to  the  goods  of  other  dealers  and 
neighboring  tradesmen?  They  must  meet  the  cut  price 
or  do  without  sales.  If  they  meet  the  price,  they  too  do 
without  profit.  If  they  decline  to  do  so,  they  do  not 
sell  the  product,  but  the  trade  goes  to  the  price  cutter. 
In  either  event,  they  become  sour  on  the  article  and 
either  handle  it  reluctantly  or  decline  to  stock  it  at  all. 
And  here  is  the  rub — directly  they  proceed  to  put  in 
some  inferior  substitute  article  of  the  same  character  but 
unnamed  and  unbranded  which  they  can  buy  at  a  lesser 
price  and  which  can  be  sold  at  a  price  equivalent  to  the 
cut  price  on  the  branded  product. 

When  the  guileless  consumer  comes  into  the  shop  and 
asks  for  the  branded  article  he  is  told,  “We  do  not  have 
it  in  stock  but  have  one  equally  as  good.”  Does  he 
buy?  Ask  yourselves,  my  consumer  friends.  I  make  so 
bold  as  to  say  that  if  continuous  price  cutting  on  a 
branded  article  were  carried  to  a  point  below  cost 
simultaneously  throughout  the  area  of  a  producer’s 
market,  within  a  short  time,  the  producer’s  business 
would  be  completely  destroyed  and  the  public  deprived 
of  the  opportunity  to  buy  a  meritorious  article,  for  the 
greater  demand  for  the  article,  the  greater  its  attraction 
as  bait  and  the  greater  the  incentive  to  cut  the  price. 

Rarely  is  the  cutting  of  a  price  on  a  popular  and 
successful  trade-marked  article  done  with  a  wholesome 
purpose,  for  there  is  no  occasion  to  do  so.  Products 
of  this  class  command  a  fine  market  and  are  readily 
sold  and  retailers  do  not  often  find  themselves  over- 
staked.  The  price  is  usually  cut  in  order  to  create  in  the 
minds  of  the  buying  public  the  idea  that  the  particular 
store  that  offers  retail  products  at  less  than  the  common¬ 
ly  accepted  price  is  a  shop  where  bargains  can  be  had. 
I  do  not  charge  that  retail  establishments  hoodwink  the 
public.  Many  do.  I  should  not  be  understood  as  here 
contending  that  there  should  be  price  maintenance  on 
every  commodity.  By  and  large,  most  of  the  goods  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  United  States  are  unnamed.  Here  I  plead 
the  cause  of  branded  products  which  the  producer 
stands  behind  and  on  which  he  stakes  his  reputation  and 
his  success,  products  the  source  of  which  is  known  to  the 
consumer,  products  the  quality  of  which  he  has  an  in¬ 
terest  in  maintaimng,  ever  striving  to  make  it  better  and 


better.  Products  on  which  he  will  lower  the  consumer 
price  if  able  to  do  so,  all  in  order  that  his  consumer 
may  be  better  and  better  inclined  toward  his  article. 
Thus  he  builds  up  his  brand  which  becomes  his  most 
valuable  asset  and  one  most  jealously  guarded.  That 
price  maintenance  results  in  lower  prices  is  a  proven 
fact. 

Automotive  Industry 

In  all  the  realm  of  industry  there  is  no  greater  ex¬ 
ample  of  continuously  lower  prices  and  higher  quality 
than  the  automobile  business.  It  has  been  built  entirely 
on  price  control  and  the  producers  have  named  a  uni¬ 
form  price  to  the  consumer.  Year  by  year  the  prices 
have  been  reduced  and  values  increased.  Prices  may 
today  appear  ridiculously  low,  judged  by  the  charge 
necessary  only  a  short  time  ago,  and  no  automobile 
maker  can  establish  an  unduly  high  price  no  matter 
how  much  he  desires  to  do  so. 

Exceptionally  high  prices  would  mean  more  business 
for  a  competitor.  The  consumer  has  profited  from 
every  advance  in  standardization  of  production  and  in¬ 
creased  efficiency  in  distribution.  Happiness  and  satis¬ 
faction  for  all,  the  producer,  the  retail  distributor,  the 
consumer.  The  toilers  who  fabricate  and  build  good 
quality,  good  service,  better  and  better  as  the  years 
go  on,  increased  demand,  mass  production,  lower  prices. 
What  a  glorious  end.  Could  this  have  been  accom¬ 
plished  if  price  cutting  ran  riot?  Let  the  public  answer. 
What  is  true  of  automobiles  is  true  in  every  line. 

The  producer  of  an  identified  product  dare  not  make 
the  price  too  high  or  the  public  will  not  buy.  He  is 
more  concerned  about  a  low  price  than  anyone  else  for 
the  lower  the  price,  the  wider  the  market.  The  producer 
of  such  goods  is  bound  to  make  the  price  no  higher 
than  necesary  to  cover  the  cost  of  production  with  a 
fair  profit  to  himself  and  to  his  distributor.  Every 
wheel  is  turned  in  an  effort  to  increase  output  and 
lower  cost.  So  that  a  lower  cost  may  be  offered  the 
consumer.  Only  where  unbridled  price  cutting  domi¬ 
nates  and  the  incentive  for  others  to  handle  becomes 
diminished  will  this  formula  fail. 

Consumer  Good-Will 

It  is  claimed  that  to  restrict  price-cutting  is  to  re¬ 
strict  competition.  Just  the  opposite  is  true.  Unre¬ 
stricted  price  cutting  on  standard  goods  eliminates  com¬ 
petition  by  destroying  competitors.  Price  maintenance 
increases  competition  among  producers  striving  to  win 
the  approval  of  the  public.  No  one  monopolist  ever 
undertook  to  build  sinister  power  by  standardized 
prices.  His  method  has  been  to  cut  prices  and  destroy 
independent  competitors.  The  laws  against  monopo¬ 
lies  have  always  forbidden  discrimination  in  prices  as 
a  weapon  for  destroying  competition.  The  graveyard 
of  business  failures  is  filled  with  slabs  that  mark  the 
places  of  intrepid  merchants  brought  to  an  untimely 
end  by  the  withering  onslaught  of  the  ruthless  price 
cutter.  Adulteration  and  substitution  are  synonymous 
with  predatory  price-cutting  for  even  the  price-cutter 
does  not  desire  to  sell  the  goods  if  there  is  no  profit  in 
them.  He  will  do  everything  possible  to  substitute  some 
private  brand  or  unmarked  product  on  which  there  is 
a  profit.  Price  maintenance  is  bound  to  improve  quali¬ 
ty,  not  lower  it. 

Good  will  is  not  built  on  shoddy  materials.  The  pro- 
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ducer  of  the  goods  knows  his  fate  rests  with  the  con- 
summer.  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  will  de¬ 
liberately  endanger  the  good  will  of  the  consumer  by 
cheating  him  in  quality? 

It  will  be  argued  that  price  maintenance  contracts  will 
be  uneconomical  and  contrary  to  our  fixed  policy  of 
leaving  the  channels  of  commerce  open,  that  the  right 
to  barter  at  any  price  should  be  left  free  and  untram¬ 
meled,  that  local  conditions  of  each  dealer  should  dic¬ 
tate  his  prices  and  his  policies.  All  of  us  are  interested 
in  seeing  that  business  in  this  country  is  conducted  on 
sound  business  principles.  Vicious  trade  practices  and 
unbridled  and  destructive  competition  do  not  make  for 
economic  advancement.  The  individual  must  and  fre¬ 
quently  has  been  made  to  subordinate  his  vaunted  rights 
and  privileges  for  the  good  of  the  many. 

Innumerable  laws  have  been  passed  safeguarding  the 
conduct  of  business,  but  business  itself  has  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  shift  alone.  In  this  respect,  we  lag  far  be¬ 
hind  other  nations.  In  England  and  other  continental 
countries  what  I  am  now  contending  for  is  permitted. 
It  is  a  constructive  measure,  a  move  forward,  and  if 
made  a  law,  let  us  hope  the  first  step  on  the  road  to 
that  Elysium  that  all  of  us  so  ardently  desire  will  soon 
return,  stabilization  in  business.  Thanks. 

JUDGE  McCOOK;  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you 
have  just  listened  to  Mr.  Milton  Dammann,  President 
of  the  American  Safety  Razor  Company  who  as  a 
manufacturer  has  been  supporting  the  affirmative  of  a 
debate  on  Price  Maintenance  vs.  Price  Freedom. 

(Continued 


You  ar^  aljor.t  to  listen  to  the  negative,  which  is 
being  sujioorted  by  Major  Benjamin  H.  Namm,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  The  Namm  Store,  Brooklyn.  Permit  me  to  in¬ 
troduce  Mr.  Namm. 

MAJOR  BENJAMIN  H.  NAMM:  I  thank  you. 
Judge  McCook. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  along  with  the  great  majority 
of  retailers.  I  am  opposed  to  price  fixing,  because  it 
will  tend  to  destroy  competition  and  we  still  believe  in 
the  old  doctrine  that  competition  is  the  life  of  trade 
Ever  since  this  country  began,  there  has  been  price 
freedom.  Goods  have  been  bought  and  sold  at  prices 
that  varied  with  the  natural  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
Now  it  is  proposed  to  give  to  manufacturers  the  legal 
right  to  fix  the  price  at  which  branded  articles  are  to 
l)e  sold  by  the  retailer  to  the  public.  I  have  told  you 
that  retailers  are  opposed  to  this  principle  and  my 
worthy  opponent  has  told  you  that  manufacturers  are 
in  favor  of  it. 

Neither  of  these  attitudes  are  very  important,  how¬ 
ever,  as  far  as  this  discussion  is  concerned.  This  legis¬ 
lation  can  be  justified  only  if  it  be  in  the  interests  of  the 
consuming  public.  A  bill  to  abolish  competition  amo^ 
retailers  is  certainly  not  in  the  interest  of  the  consuming 
public.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  unsound,  it  is  uneconomi 
cal.  it  is  unfair  and  it  is  un-American.  Outside  of  that 
it  is  probably  all  right. 

Will  Raise  Cost  of  Living 

Price-fixing  is  against  the  interest  of  the  consuming 
on  page  398) 
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A  GOOD  merchant  constantly  endeavors  to  elimi¬ 
nate  guess  work  from  the  operation  of  his  busi¬ 
ness.  He  introduces  methods  of  stock  control,  he 
makes  studies  of  delivery,  wrapping  and  packing,  he 
initiates  reviews  of  personnel.  He  wants  facts,  not 
hunches.  He  is  trying  to  justify  the  designation  of 
business  as  a  profession. 

His  standards  for  advertising,  however,  are  still 
usually  in  the  patent  medicine  age.  He  judges  a  given 
advertisement  by  all  kinds  of  specious  arguments.  He 
thinks  there  are  too  many  adjectives  or  too  few;  he 
believes  the  pictures  are  too  small  or  too  large ;  he  wond¬ 
ers  whether  he  shouldn’t  “kill”  the  advertisement  alto¬ 
gether,  because  the  weather  bureau  predicts  rain. 

This  is  a  childish  procedure  worthy  only  of  small 
minded  men  who  are  so  engrossed  with  details  that  they 
forget  to  enquire  where  they  are  going. 

Three  Tests 

Any  advertisement  is  subject  to  three  tests  before  it 
is  published.  If  it  cannot  meet  one  of  the  three,  it  should 
not  be  run.  Unfortunately,  millions  of  dollars  are  spent 
annually  on  publicity  which  never  passes  any  test  other 
than  that  of  the  vanity  or  caprice  of  the  man  delegated 
to  pass  judgment. 

The  three  substantial  tests  can  be  stated  clearly  in 
the  form  of  three  questions : 

(1)  Will  the  advertisement  bring  volume? 

(2)  Will  the  advertisement  add  prestige? 

(3)  Will  the  advertisement  help  build  a  price 
line? 

If  you  cannot  say  “Yes”  to  one  of  these  questions, 
the  advertisement  has  no  business  being  published. 

Before  discussing  the  justification  for  these  particu¬ 
lar  questions,  let  me  point  out  certain  types  of  adver¬ 
tisements  they  eliminate.  I  can  best  do  this  by  quoting 
specifically  from  several  I  have  noticed  lately : 

“Infants’  hose.  Good  looking,  yet  warm  and 
long  wearing.  Priced  from  29c  to  79c  a  pair.” 

What  in  the  name  of  common  sense  is  the  object  of 
robbing  a  store  of  its  honestly  earned  dollars  by  spend¬ 
ing  money  on  this  advertisement  ?  Why  not  take  space 
in  the  telephone  directory  announcing:  “We  are  in  busi¬ 
ness”?  Will  the  advertisement  bring  any  appreciable 
increase  in  sales?  Of  course  not.  Will  it  make  people 
think  more  favorably  of  that  department  and  its  mer¬ 
chandise?  You  know  it  won’t.  Will  it  help  build  a 
price  line?  Obviously  not. 

Futile  Copy 

What  will  such  an  advertisement  do?  Well,  in  the 
first  place  it  will  waste  the  store’s  money.  In  the  second 
place  it  will  help  to  destroy  the  advertiser’s  faith  in 
the  particular  newspaper  in  which  it  appeared.  In  the 
third  place  it  will  fill  the  aching  void  in  the  heart  of 
some  two-for-a-nickel  buyer,  who  has  a  little  money 


left  in  his  or  her  advertising  budget  and  who  wants 
“representation,”  as  we  retailers  put  it,  in  the  paper. 

These  aching  voids  cause  us  to  fritter  away  more 
money  than  any  of  us  realize.  The  aching  void  adver¬ 
tisement  is  usually  small — so  no  one  counts  the  cost  very 
seriously.  It  is  usually  run  in  a  “flush”  season,  so  no  one 
measures  the  failure  to  produce  very  accurately.  It  is 
usually  praised  by  the  buyer  who  is  happy  to  see  his 
or  her  merchandise  talked  about.  But  the  waste  is 
enormous.  Don’t  deceive  yourself.  It  may  be  small 
in  units ;  it  is  astonishingly  large  in  the  totality. 

In  one  issue  of  one  paper  I  read  in  a  space  1  column 
by  2";  “Edison  and  Stewart  Warner  Radio  Sets  on 
^sy  Terms.” 

That  was  all.  Merely  a  business  card.  We  are  at  the 
same  old  stand. 

Then,  “Tables.  Be  they  tip  tops,  rested  or  end-tables, 
they  always  complete  the  furnishings  of  the  living  room 
as  resting  places  for  ash  trays,  cigarette  boxes,  books, 
refreshment  glasses  or  lamps.  $15.00  to  $65.00.” 

I’m  glad  to  know  there  are  “refreshment  lanmps” ;  I’m 
glad  to  know  what  end-tables  are  for ;  I’m  particularly 
glad  to  know  this  store  has  tables  at  various  prices. 
In  this  advertisement  there  were :  “Hooked  rugs,  $10  to 
$150,  desks,  $75  to  $225,  lamps,  $15  to  $150,  mirrors, 
$10  to  $135,  small  orientals,  $20  to  $400,  prints,  $15  to 
$25  and  easy  chairs,  $35  to  $250.”  This  store  took  three 
quarters  of  a  page  for  such  twaddle  as  this. 

Of  course,  it  has  lamps,  chairs,  rugs,  mirrors  and 
pictures  at  varying  prices.  Everyone  knows  that.  Why 
say  what  is  patent?  Will  such  copy  bring  a  large  sales 
volume?  Add  prestige?  Build  price  lines?  Why  was 
it  written?  Why  was  it  run? 

I  found  another  advertisement,  a  small  one,  announc¬ 
ing  that  a  store  had  cretonnes  at  19c,  29c,  39c  and  44c. 
I’d  rather  justify  the  most  blatant,  screaming  piece  of 
“come  on”  copy  than  this.  At  least  the  “come  on” 
advertising  might  bring  a  little  response ;  this  will  bring 
none. 

These  examples  are  typical.  They  represent  what  is 
worse  than  no  thinking  at  all — wrong  thinking.  For 
some  one  must  have  given  them  some  consideration  or 
they  wouldn’t  have  appeared  in  print. 

For  Volume 

Now  let  me  return  to  my  three  questions,  which  would 
eliminate  the  advertisements  which  simply  recite  a  de¬ 
partment’s  inventory. 

(1)  Will  the  advertisement  bring  volume? 

I  think  no  one  can  cavil  at  this.  Primarily  we  want 
to  increase  sales  tomorrow.  We  do  apply  this  yard 
stick.  But  are  we  sure  it  is  properly  calibrated  ? 

The  buyer  tells  me  most  enthusiastic  tales  about  a 
group  of  rugs  at  a  price.  He  visions  his  department 
filled  with  customers.  He  is  perservering  in  his  ar¬ 
gument.  But  before  I  capitulate,  I  look  into  the  situa¬ 
tion.  I  find  he  has  overbought.  I  find  those  particular 
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rugs  are  a  “drug”  on  the  market.  I  find  he  wants  me 
to  be  the  catspaw  to  pull  his  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire. 
There  will  be  no  greatly  increased  volume  there  unless 
the  celebrated  brown  derbies  will  bring  volume. 

I  am  importuned  to  run  a  "volume”  advertisement — 
a  close-out  of  andirons  in  early  March  or  late  February. 
The  values  are  most  unusual,  the  season  is  not  too  far 
advanced,  for  weather  bureau  records  show  that  there 
will  be  60  more  cold  days,  people  will  buy  for  next 
winter.  Wrong,  Mr.  Buyer,  very  wrong. 

jThe  values  aren’t  unusual.  Nothing  out  of  season 
is  an  unusual  value.  Value  has  to  do  with  demand. 
The  weather  is  too  advanced,  despite  the  weather  bur¬ 
eau.  It’s  too  advanced  because  the  public  thinks  it  is. 
“Hope  springs  eternal”  and  the  thoughts  of  summer 
vacations  are  already  germinating.  People  won’t  store 
things  up  for  next  winter.  People  just  aren’t  built 
that  way. 

False  Arguments 

I  am  told  that  this  sale  of  dresses  will  put  the  depart¬ 
ment  on  its  feet.  I  am  told  that  an  extra  $3,000  in 
sales  will  take  it  out  of  the  red.  The  dresses  are  all 
they  should  be.  It  all  sounds  so  convincing.  I  naturally 
weaken.  Who  among  us  doesn’t? 

But  when  we  look  closely  we  find  that  these  same 
dresses  have  been  advertised  twice  already.  They  didn’t 
sell.  But  that,  the  buyer  vociferates,  was  simply  because 
it  rained  one  day.  Yes?  And  the  other  day?  Well, 
there  was  a  parade.  And  the  day  was  not  rightly  chosen. 
And — and — and — 

Wrong  again,  Mr.  Buyer,  Two  trys  are  enough  at 
any  lot  of  merchandise.  There  is  no  point  in  sending 
good  money  scrambling  frantically  after  bad.  There  is 
no  point  in  giving  the  newsf>aper  publisher  the  money 
your  customers  should  pocket  as  the  result  of  a  mark¬ 
down.  Three  more  advertisements  for  that  merchan¬ 
dise  probably  won’t  clear  it  out  at  any  sort  of  a  profit. 

So  it  goes.  The  credulity  of  advertising  departments 
is  appalling.  A  “slick”  buyer  is  a  wolf  in  sheep’s  cloth¬ 
ing — when  he  says  “volume,”  make  him  prove  it. 

And  its  really  not  particularly  hard  to  find  adequate 
proofs.  The  old  adage,  “The  right  merchandise  at  the 
right  price  at  the  right  time,  always  sells”,  should  still 
be  tacked  around  advertising  offices,  because  it  is  essen¬ 
tially  common  sense.  And  it’s  not  always  too  difficult 
to  find  out  if  the  merchandise  falls  into  this  classi¬ 
fication. 

If  you  have  run  a  succession  of  sales  on  phonographs, 
let  us  say,  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  then  find  that 
the  same  amount  of  advertising  effort  is  producing 
constantly  diminishing  returns,  it  is  a  perfectly  clear 
sign  that  you  have  reached  the  saturation  point  for  that 
particular  week  or  month.  You’ve  got  to  quit  and  tell 
your  story  with  some  freshness  and  novelty.  If  you 
are  treacherously  near  the  end  of  the  season  for  any 
particular  type  of  merchandise  and  one  or  two  adver¬ 
tisements  fail  badly,  then  you  had  better  throw  out  all 
advertising  on  such  types  of  merchandise. 

If  you  find  that  the  sale  of  such  merchandise  as 
refrigerators  and  gas  ranges  is  decreasing,  you  had 
better  make  a  cursory  examination  of  your  market. 
It’s  probably  dwindling.  In  this  case  there  is  no  point 
in  trying  to  “make  fibres.”  There  is  no  point  in 
running  costly  advertising  when  the  business  isn’t  in 
the  wo^s. 

In  other  words,  when  you  ask  of  an  advertisement 

(Continued 


“Will  it  bring  volume?”  try  to  estimate  the  tangiWe 
definite  amount  that  can  be  produced.  If  that  amount 
isn’t  at  a  bare  minimum,  ten  times  the  cost  of  the 
advertisement,  the  advertisement  should  not  be  run. 

Prestige  Advertising 

Question  2:  IVill  the  advertisement  add  prestige? 

How  does  a  department  gain  prestige?  Precisely 
as  people  do.  A  man  is  a  non-entity.  He  distinguishes 
himself  by  some  meritorious  deed.  He  dresses  the  part 
He  talks  the  part.  He  is  alert  to  improve  himself,  to 
learn,  to  listen.  He  becomes  a  public  figure. 

So  with  a  department.  It  begins  as  a  non-entity. 
Sometimes  it  becomes  well  and  favorably  known  almost 
over  night ;  sometin^es.over  a  long  period  of  time.  Our 
methods  for  adding,  prestige  should  be  those  of  a  man.  | 
The  department  must  look  the  part  and  we  must  pub¬ 
licize  that.  It  must  represent  smart  thinking — ^being  a 
little  ahead  with  new  fashions  and  new  methods.  It 
must  have  its  successes  capitalized. 

Specifically,  a  department  gains  prestige  by  adver¬ 
tising  and  displaying  distinctive  things  as  soon  or  sooner 
than  its  competitors.  It  gains  prestige  by  having  its 
superior  appearance,  service  or  policies  brought  to 
people’s  attention  in  some  bright  hutnan  interest  way. 

I  make  this  qualification,  because  so  many  stores  feel 
that  prestige  is  gained  by  explaining  that  the  department 
is  so  many  years  old,  a  fact  which  may  only  prove  that 
it  is  fast  approaching  senility.  Other  stores  feel  that 
simply  stating  that  a  given  department  is  attractive  or 
gives  exceptional  service  accomplishes  the  desired  end. 
This  is  not  the  case.  A  flank  attack  is  always  sounder 
strategy.  Let  some  incident  that  happened  to  a  custo¬ 
mer  be  the  approach.  Let  her  clap  you  on  the  back 
Don’t  do  it  yourself — 

Price  Lines 

The  third  question,  IV ill  the  advertisement  help  build 
a  price  line? 

Too  many  merchants,  with  far  wider  and  sounder 
experience  than  I,  have  discussed  the  wisdom  of  care¬ 
ful  price  lining  to  warrant  my  amplifying  this  subject. 
But  the  merchant  who  clearly  sees  the  value  of  such  an 
effort  rarely  has  the  courage  to  follow  through.  He  es¬ 
tablishes  a  lamp  department  with,  let  us  say,  three  domi¬ 
nant  price  lines,  $5,  $10  and  $15.  He,  of  course,  car¬ 
ries  15%  to  25%  of  stock  at  other  prices.  He  carries 
separate  shades  and  standards  at  distinctive  price  levels. 
But  he  anticipates  the  bulk  of  his  volume  at  the  three 
prices.  And  of  the  three  he  expects  one,  let  us  say 
the  $10  price,  to  be  the  backbone  of  his  business. 

He  has  but  one  course  open  to  him  in  advertising. 
Spend  100%  of  his  advertising  dollars  on  the  three 
dominant  prices,  and  of  the  100%  spend  the  bulk  on 
the  $10  price. 

And  if  he  has  genuine  nerve,  if  he  has  a  sincere 
“flair”  for  sales  promotion  he  will  spend  every  nickle 
of  the  money  on  the  $10  price. 

Nothing  could  be  more  logical  in  a  department  that 
lends  itself  to  accurate  price  lining.  Concentration  on 
one  of  a  few  prices  greatly  increases  the  volume  at 
those  levels,  which  in  turn  reduces  operating  expenses, 
which  in  turn  leads  to  greater  net  profit,  or  to  better 
values.  Furthermore,  a  department  can  usually  become 
well  and  favorably  known  more  quickly  by  associating 
on  page  424) 
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Utilization  of  Part-Time  Workers 

By  Bess  Bloodworth,  Vice-President,  The  Namm  Store,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Presented  before  a  Joint  Session  of  the  Store  Managers’  Division  and  the  Personnel  Group,  Concurrent 

Conventions,  May  I3th,  1930,  Chicago,  III. 


There  is  nothing  original  in  our  utilization  of  part- 
time  salesclerks  and  all  I  have  to  offer  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  that  will  be  of  interest  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
while  most  stores  gradually  adopt  the  use  of  part-time 
salespeople,  we  did  it  very  deliberately  after  definitely 
planning  to  accomplish  a  set  goal  within  a  given  time. 
Since  we  did  it  according  to  plan,  we  have  kept  rather 
accurate  records  of  what  has  been  accomplished  by  this 
means  and  the  complete  picture  may  be  of  interest  to 
stores  which  do  not  use  part-time  salesclerks  to  any 
great  extent. 

In  March,  1929,  when  we  were  making  our  annual 
expense  estimate  for  the  coming  year,  based  on  a  study 
of  complete  figures  from  the  previous  12  months,  the 
question  of  saving  on  selling  help  by  absorbing  the 
slack  time  of  the  salesforce  was  discussed.  We  had 
saved  many  thousands  of  dollars  on  our  selling  expense 
for  three  consecutive  years  by  a  strict  budget  system  and 
we  felt  that,  with  the  selling  space  we  had  to  cover, 
we  could  not  reduce  our  basic  salesforce  below  the 
number  used  the  previous  year.  The  suggestion,  there¬ 
fore,  was  made  that  the  way  to  save  would  be  to  divert 
this  slack  to  Marking  Room  operations  in  the  morning 
hours.  This  practice  had  been  employed  at  one  time  in 
the  store  and  was  still  being  used  to  a  very  small  ex¬ 
tent.  The  entire  subject  was  referred  to  our  Planning 
Department  for  recommendation. 

Survey  Made 

Mr.  Griffith,  our  Receiving  Superintendent,  presented 
the  result  of  this  survey  at  the  Convention  in  Chicago 
in  May  of  last  year.  His  paper  was  published  in  the 
November,  1929  issue  of  The  Bulletin  and  it  covers 
the  entire  findings  of  the  Planning  Department  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  use  of  salespeople  in  the  Marking  Room. 

For  those  of  you  who  did  not  read  or  hear  the  paper, 

I  will  state  briefly  the  conclusions.  The  Planning  De¬ 
partment  made  a  very  exhaustive  study  of  the  cost  to 
the  Marking  Room  of  using  salesclerks  a  few  hours 
each  day,  versus  the  cost  of  a  steady  marking  room 
force,  and  also  a  complete  study  of  the  transaction  curve 
per  day  on  the  selling  floor.  They  chartered  the  charge 
and  cash  transactions  by  hours  on  the  different  days  of 
the  week  and  accumulated  figures  showing  the  jjercent- 
age  of  business  done  per  hour  for  the  total  store  as  well 
as  departmentally.  This  chart  showed  very  definitely 
that  the  largest  percentage  of  our  business  was  done 
between  the  hours  of  11 :15  and  4:15  and  that  the  peak 
during  this  period  came  from  1:15  to  3:15.  This  in¬ 
dicated  clearly  that  as  far  as  actual  sales  were  concerned 
there  was,  undoubtedly,  a  surplus  number  of  salespeople 
on  the  floor  up  to  1 1  o’clock  and  that,  since  the  lunch 
hours  start  at  1 1 :00  o’clock  and  run  for  three  shifts 
until  2  KXD  o’clock,  we  had  only  two-thirds  of  our  force 
on  duty  during  the  peak  of  our  business. 

The  amount  of  saving  that  could  be  accomplished  in 
the  Marking  Room  by  using  salespeople  part  of  each 


morning  would  only  mean  about  $600  per  year.  We 
all  know  the  objections  salespeople  have  to  going  to 
the  Marking  Room,  the  constant  supervision  that  is 
needed  to  see  that  they  work  while  they  are  there,  and 
also  the  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  same  people  will 
be  sent  to  the  marking  room  each  day.  Since  this  ser¬ 
vice  with  us  had  not  been  particularly  efficient,  the 
Planning  Department  decided  that  the  problem  could 
best  be  solved  by  eliminating  the  surplus  people  in  the 
early  hours  on  the  selling  floor  and  intensifying  sales 
service  during  the  rush  hours,  rather  than  by  sending 
this  surplus  selling  help  to  the  marking  room.  This 
condition  of  insufficient  sales  help  during  the  lunch 
hours  was  also  borne  out  by  a  survey  made  from  shop¬ 
ping  reports.  After  this  recommendation  was  made  by 
the  Planning  Department,  a  definite  decision  was  reach¬ 
ed  to  work  out  a  plan  for  the  use  of  a  greater  number  of 
part-time  salesclerks. 

Approach  to  Change 

A  committee  was  formed,  made  up  of  the  Planning 
Department  Head,  the  Employment  Manager,  the  Sell¬ 
ing  Superintendent,  the  Assistant  Controller  in  charge 
of  Budget  and  Expense  and  the  Receiving  Superintend¬ 
ent.  A  complete  study  was  made  of  every  department 
in  the  house  and  the  Committee  then  submitted  to  the 
Personnel  Division  a  final  recommendation  for  a  mini¬ 
mum  department  force,  giving  the  number  of  full-time 
and  part-time  people  for  each  department.  As  stated 
before,  this  study  was  started  in  March,  at  which  time 
we  had  a  regular  departmental  force  of  25  people  on  a 
part-time  basis,  eleven  of  whom  were  on  a  per  diem 
basis  and  14  were  daily  reliefs  in  our  Bargain  Booths. 
This  did  not  include  the  Contingent  Force,  which  I 
shall  discuss  separately.  The  Planning  Department 
survey  recommended  a  minimum  of  76  part-time  people 
for  the  store.  While  this  does  not  sound  like  a  great 
number  out  of  a  selling  force  that  runs  from  5W  to 
1100  p)eople,  when  you  consider  that  there  is  a  saving 
of  $4.00  to  $6.00  p>er  week  on  each  part-time  salary, 
this  runs  into  a  large  sum  over  a  year’s  time. 

Objections  Discussed 

The  Personnel  Division  had  always  been  greatly  in 
favor  of  using  more  part-time  salespeople,  but  due  to 
the  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  buyers,  we  had  been 
obliged  to  “sneak”  in  the  few  which  were  being  used. 
When  a  definite  decision  was  made  to  use  part-time 
salesclerks,  it  was  necessary  to  get  this  pxiliey  over  from 
a  management  standpoint  to  the  buyers  and  the  merchan¬ 
dise  division.  A  meeting  was  called,  therefore,  by  the 
General  Manager  and  they  were  told  the  reasons  for 
the  decision;  they  were  given  the  high-lights  of  the 
various  surveys  and  were  told  that  the  estimated  saving 
for  the  entire  house  would  be  around  $25, OCX)  for  the 
year.  They  were  allowed  to  express  their  objections 
which  were  the  usual  thing  of  stock  work,  a  probable 
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poorer  class  of  people,  etc.  and  each  point  they  raised 
was  discussed  very  openly,  a  general  debate  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  taking  place.  They  admitted,  however,  that  the 
question  of  saving  expense  and  of  improving  our  ser¬ 
vice  during  the  busiest  period  of  the  day  far  outweighed 
the  objections.  They  were  promised,  also,  that  if  we 
found  that  the  proportions  recommended  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  were  wrong,  we  would  change  them  to  fit  the 
situation.  They  were  told  very  definitely,  however,  by 
the  Chief  Executives  that  this  system  was  going  to  be 
put  in  and  that  buyers  who  would  not  work  with  us  on 
a  reasonable  basis  would  not  be  considered  as  adjust¬ 
ing  themselves  to  the  new  order  of  operation.  The  move¬ 
ment,  therefore,  carried  with  it  official  sanction  and  we 
naturally  had  very  different  co-operation  in  this  regard 
from  what  we  had  obtained  before. 

Brief  Tryouts 

The  finished  recommendations  were  handed  to  the 
Personnel  Division  on  May  3rd,  1929,  and  we  decided 
that  we  would  take  the  months  of  May,  June  and  July 
to  effect  the  proportion  recommended  by  the  Planning 
Department.  We  decided,  however,  that  it  would  be  best 
to  make  a  trial  of  one  department  for  a  period  of  sev¬ 
eral  weeks,  using  the  experienced  help  in  that  depart¬ 
ment  and  paying  them  their  full  time  salaries,  but  having 
them  come  in  on  a  part-time  basis.  We  did  this  to 
demonstrate  to  the  Buyers  the  fact  that  the  plan  would 
work  provided  that  in  time  we  could  get  experienced 
people  for  both  part-time  and  full-time  work.  We  con¬ 
sulted  for  this  trial  one  of  our  “old  school”  buyers, 
because  we  knew  if  we  could  demonstrate  to  him  that 
it  could  be  done,  and  that  if  we  could  get  him  to  work 
with  us,  we  would  have  a  good  selling  point  with  the 
other  buyers.  At  the  end  of  the  two-weeks’  period,  he 
admitted  to  us  that  there  had  been  better  selling  service 
during  the  busy  hours,  that  his  business  had  not  suffered 
— (in  fact,  we  may  have  been  lucky  in  choosing  this 
period  for  his  sales  had  increased),  that  the  shopping 
reports  for  the  i)eriod  showed  better  service  and  that 
his  selling  expense  for  those  two  weeks,  based  on  the 
premise  that  the  part-time  people  were  working  on 
part-time  salaries,  showed  a  decided  improvement. 
When  the  experiment  was  o\"er,  he  approved  it  in  its 
entirety,  except  to  ask  us  to  have  one  less  part-time 
person  in  the  department.  We  had  chosen  a  depart¬ 
ment  where  there  were  a  very  few  set  fixtures  and, 
therefore,  where  a  piaximum  number  of  part-time 
people  could  be  used.  His  force  consisted  of  ten  people. 
The  Planning  Department  had  recommended  that  50% 
of  his  force  be  part-time  and  we  tried  out  the  experi¬ 
ment  on  this  basis.  When  making  more  permanent  ar¬ 
rangements  we  conceded  to  his  request  that  6  people 
be  put  on  full  time  and  four  people  part  time. 

While  this  tryout  was  in  progress  rumors  of  what 
was  being  done  naturally  got  around  among  the  sales 
force.  In  order  to  eliminate  any  feeling  of  uneasiness 
lest  people  were  going  to  be  automatically  reduced  in 
their  earning  capacity.  I,  personally,  held  meetings  on 
each  floor  with  the  entire  salesforce  and  explained  to 
them  what  we  eventually  expected  to  do.  I  explained 
that  we  were  going  to  take  one  department  at  a  time, 
that  we  were  going  to  temporarily  put  on  a  part-time 
basis  the  people  in  that  department  who  economically 
could  afford  it,  that  those  people  who  did  not  want  to 
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work  on  a  part-time  basis  would  either  be  transfered  to 
other  departments  as  full-time  openings  occurred  or 
would  fill  full-time  openings  as  they  occurred  in  their 
own  department.  We  reserved  the  right,  after  thorough 
investigation,  to  say  whether  certain  people  could  be 
put  in  a  part-time  basis  temporarily  and,  as  the  com¬ 
plaints  were  very  few,  our  decision  was  evidently  cor¬ 
rect.  I  think  that  our  Employment  Managers  and  Floor 
Superintendents  did  one  of  the  best  personnel  jobs  in 
handling  this  work  that  I  have  ever  seen.  The  economic 
status  of  each  person  in  the  department  was  gone  into, 
and  as,  out  of  all  the  changes  made  in  the  entire  house, 
only  two  appeals  were  made  to  my  office,  the  decisions 
were  evidently  fair  and  the  human  element  problem 
well  handled. 

Making  the  Change 

We  were  fortunate  to  have  the  months  of  May,  June 
and  July  to  start  this  work  as  the  vacation  period  helped 
us  in  adjusting  to  full-time  jobs  clerks  who  did  not 
want  part-time  work.  We  took  one  floor  at  a  time  in 
making  the  change  and  all  of  our  full-time  vacancies 
during  these  three  months  were  filled  from  the  surplus 
full-time  people  we  had  in  various  parts  of  the  house. 

The  salaries  were  adjusted  on  the  following  basis: 

$15.(X)  to  $17.00  a  week  people  were  paid 
$12.00  for  part-time  work 
$18.00  to  $20.00  a  week  people  were  paid 
$13.00  for  jjart-time  work 
And  above — $20.00  a  week  people  were  paid 
$14.00  for  part-time  work 

We  found  that  some  of  our  regular  people  wanted 
part-time  jobs,  but  had  never  been  able  to  work  on  this 
basis  because  we  did  not  have  any  openings  for  them. 
We  agreed  to  give  them  their  vacations  last  summer  on 
their  full-time  basis,  if  they  would  take  part-time  jobs, 
and  to  continue  the  vacation  privileges  based  on  their 
part-time  salaries  in  future.  We  also  stated  that  their 
promotion  would  be  reviewed  each  year,  based  on  their 
cost  to  the  department,  and  increases  given  them  on  that 
basis,  having  in  mind,  of  course,  that  there  would  be 
a  maximum  beyond  which  we  probably  would  not  go 
this  maximum  to  be  determined  after  a  sufficiently  long 
experimental  period. 

Results 

As  stated  before,  the  Planning  Department  recom¬ 
mended  in  May  that  we  have  a  minimum  of  76  part- 
time  people,  which  was  about  10%  of  our  force  at  that 
time.  By  the  end  of  July  1929  we  actually  had  66 
part-time  people,  which  was  12.43%  of  our  full-time 
force.  W'e  found  we  could  use  a  larger  percentage  of 
])art-time  people  during  the  vacation  period — in  other 
words,  r,>placements  for  vacation  could  often  be  made 
on  a  part-time  basis.  By  November  we  had  85  people 
or  10.37%  of  our  force  and  by  December  we  had  165 
part-time  people  or  14.71%  of  our  force  on  a  part- 
time  basis.  On  January  30th  this  year,  when  we  were 
employing  a  minimum  force,  we  had  72  part-time 
people  or  10.76%  of  our  total,  which  is  very  close  to 
the  original  recommendation  of  the  Planning  Depart¬ 
ment.  W’hile  this  may  not  sound  like  a  great  number, 
if  you  take  a  minimum  number  of  66  part-time  people 
at  an  average  saving  of  $5.00  a  week,  this  means 
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Tax  Board  Decision 

(Continued  front  page  378) 

tion  to  the  proper  conduct  of  petitioner’s  busi¬ 
ness.  Items  which  may  colloquially  be  called 
donations,  because  perhaps  the  recipent  is  a 
charity  or  the  occasion  is  beneficient  or  the 
transaction  is  not  approached  in  a  formal  man¬ 
ner  with  express  legal  consideration,  may  still 
have  such  a  business  significance  as  to  justify 
their  outlay  and  their  recognition  as  business 
expenses.  *  ♦  *  *  We  can  not  agree  that 
because  the  statute  expressly  provides  for 
their  deduction  by  individuals  in  section  214 
(a)  (11),  Revenue  Act  of  1921,  and  section 
214  (a)  (10),  Revenue  Act  of  1924,  it  im¬ 
pliedly  disallows  to  corporations  the  deduction 
of  any  charitable  contributions  or  donations, 
however  closely  they  may  be  identified  with  the 
welfare  of  the  business.  *  ♦  *  ♦  This,  we 
think,  must  be  construed  as  an  enlargement  of 
individual  deductions  and  not  as  a  denial  to 
corporations  of  the  deduction  of  such  of  their 
ordinary  and  necessary  business  expenses  as 
might  be  characterized  as  donations.” 

Larger  contributions,  such  as  donations  to  a  college 
of  $1,500,  $500  to  a  hospital,  and  $100  to  improve 
highways,  the  Board  refused  to  allow  as  ordinary  busi¬ 
ness  expenses,  saying: 

"A  substantial  outlay  to  secure  or  to  build 


Convention 

The  Controller  s  Congress 
Eleventh  Annual  Convention 

The  complete  Proceedings  of  the  Eleventh  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Controllers’  Congress  held  at  the  Hotel 
Drake,  Chicago,  May  12  to  15,  have  been  printed  and 
sent  to  all  members  of  record  and  associates. 

The  Proceedings  contain  complete  reports  (280 
pages)  of  all  that  took  place  at  the  Convention  and  in¬ 
cludes  articles  and  discussions  on  a  wide  range  of  sub¬ 
jects  chosen  on  account  of  their  vital  impxjrtance,  par¬ 
ticularly  this  year  to  store  owners,  merchandise  mana¬ 
gers,  and  store  managers  as  well  as  to  Controllers. 

Copies  of  these  Proceedings  may  be  obtained  from 
the  office  of  the  Controllers’  Congress  at  the  following 
prices : 

$4.00  to  members  of  the  Controllers’  Congress 
5.00  to  members  of  the  NRDGA  (not  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Controllers’  Congress) 

10.00  to  non-members 

Store  Managers'"  Division 
Seventh  Annual  Convention 

Complete  Proceedings  of  the  Seventh  Annual  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  Store  Managers’  Division,  held  at  the 
Hotel  Drake,  Chicago,  Illinois,  May  11  to  15,  1930, 
are  available  in  a  bound  volume  of  180  pages. 

These  Proceedings  representing  a  complete  record  of 


up  good-will  might  be  of  such  a  capital  nature 
that  it  should  not  be  charged  off  as  a  business 
exp)ense  against  the  income  of  a  single  year. 

*  *  *  *  But  such  a  test  of  the  distinction 
between  capital  and  expjense  should  not  be 
ruthlessly  applied  to  small  items  which  are 
sensibly  charged  off  when  made.” 

Decision  Affects  Corporations 

This  decision  goes  quite  far  in  reversing  the  pre¬ 
vious  holdings  of  the  Treasury  Department  to  the  effect 
that  no  charitable  donations  by  corporations  were  de¬ 
ductible. 

Especially  important  from  a  retailer’s  point  of  view 
is  the  fact  that  the  Board  found  that  allowable  deduc¬ 
tions  (donations)  were  in  small  amounts  for  tickets  to 
school  and  church  entertainments  and  that  the  solicitors 
for  these  donations  were  generally  customers  of  the 
taxpayer  and  the  Board  recognizes  that  it  was  necessary 
for  the  taxpayer,  a  corporation,  to  make  these  donations 
to  retain  the  good-will  of  their  customers;  because, 
while  the  Board  does  not  say  so,  competitors  of  the  tax¬ 
payer,  which  were  businesses  individually  owned  or 
which  were  partnephips,  would  be  allowed  such  de¬ 
ductions  as  a_  donation  or  as  a  business  expense. 

This  decision  may  enable  a  number  of  our  incor¬ 
porated  members,  where  the  donations  of  this  char¬ 
acter  may  have  leen  substantial,  to  file  claims  bas^ 
upon  this  decision  and  to  file  them  before  the  statute 
of  limitations  operates  against  them. 


Proceedings 

the  many  and  varied  sp)eeches  and  discussions,  contain 
much  valuable  information  on  pertinent  store  problems, 
which  will  be  of  direct  assistance  to  store  managers, 
controllers  and  other  store  executives. 

Copies  of  the  Proceedings  may  be  obtained  from  the 
office  of  the  Store  Managers’  Division  at  the  following 
prices : 

To  Members  of  the  Store  Managers’  Divi¬ 
sion  and  Members  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  . .  $4.(X) 
To  Non-Members  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A . $6.00 


Merchandise  Managers  and  Sales 
Promotion  Divisions 
1930  Joint  Convention 

A  complete  record  of  the  various  speeches  and  sup)- 
plementary  discussions  of  each  separate  and  joint  ses¬ 
sion  is  available  in  the  proceedings  of  the  convention. 

The  subjects,  discussed  by  well-informed  sp)eakers, 
suggests  many  improved  methods  of  op)eration  in  both 
merchandising  and  sales  promotion. 

The  theme,  “Getting  Business  on  a  Profitable  Basis”, 
brought  to  light  many  significant  ideas  and  thoughts 
which  are  of  practical  value  to  every  one  in  the  retail 
field. 

Cost  to  Members  . $3.(X) 

To  Non-Members  of  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  . .  .$6.(X) 
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New  Books  You  Should  Own 


OPERATING  RESULTS  OF 
DEPARTMENT  AND  SPECIALTY  STORES  in  1929 

A  Study  Made  By  The  Bureau  of  Business  Research,  Harvard  University 


In  Cooperation  With  THE  NATIONAL 

This  annual  study  of  operating  costs  is  of  the  great¬ 
est  value  to  all  retailing  executives.  It  contains  statis¬ 
tics  on  operating  costs  in  Department  and  Specialty 
Stores  with  net  sales  of  less  than  $500,000,  of  $500,000 
to  $1,999,000,  and  of  $2,000,000  and  more.  Other  chap¬ 
ters  treat  Type  of  Ownership  and  Management  as  Re¬ 
lated  to  Operating  Results,  Sales  Volume  in  Relation 
to  Operating  Results,  and  Trends  in  Margin,  Expense 
and  Profit. 

■  in 


RETAIL  DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION 

Thirty  tables  and  charts  present  the  findings  in  con¬ 
cise  form  and  the  interpretation  of  these  figures  by 
Professor  Carl  N.  Schmalz  analyzes  them  in  a  clear, 
thought  provoking  manner. 

Copies  are  available  to  members  of  Associate  Groups 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  at  $1.50 
each.  To  executives  in  member  stores,  who  are  not 
Group  Members,  the  price  is  $2.00.  Price  to  non- 
mem^rs — $5.00.  There  is  a  ten  per  cent  reduction  on 
orders  of  ten  or  more  copies. 

—  - 


WAGE  METHODS  AND  SELLING  COSTS 

A  Survey  Conducted  by 

Anne  Bezanson  and  Miriam  Hussey,  Industrial  Research  Department,  University  of  Pennsylvania 


In  Cooperation  With  The  Store  Managers  Division, 

This  survey  of  wage  methods  and  selling  costs  repre¬ 
sents  more  than  a  year’s  intensive  study  of  representa¬ 
tive  department  stores  throughout  the  country.  It  con¬ 
tains  specific  and  significant  facts,  gathered  together  for 
the  first  time,  which  have  a  timely  and  far-reaching  im¬ 
portance  for  all  interested  in  the  standardization  of 
wages.  The  report  contains  many  interesting  statistics 
and  charts  which  contribute  materially  to  the  value  of 
its  findings. 


NATIONAL  RETAIL  DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION 

Supplementing  this  study.  Miss  Bezanson’s  address 
before  the  Concurrent  Conventions  at  Chicago,  which  is 
reproduced  in  the  June  issue  of  The  Bulletin,  ex¬ 
plains  and  interprets  the  findings.  A  copy  of  this  report 
will  be  mailed  with  each  book  purchased.  Those  who 
have  already  purchased  copies  of  the  book  may  receive 
a  copy  of  Miss  Bezanson’s  talk  on  request. 

Copies  of  this  bound  volume  of  405  pages  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  office  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  at  a  cost  of  $4.50  each. 


THE  BUYER’S  MANUAL 

BY  MERCHANDISE  MANAGERS’  DIVISION 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  RETAIL  DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION 


The  Buyer’s  Manual  is  in  itself  a  complete  course  in 
buying  and  merchandising.  It  contains  265  pages — 24 
chapters,  each  treating  a  separate  subject,  with  review 
questions  at  the  end  of  each  chapter.  There  are  chap¬ 
ters  on: 

Problems  of  Retail  Merchandising — The  Buyer,  a 
Department  Manager — Establishing  Price  Lines 
and  Assortments — Control  of  Slow-Moving  Mer¬ 
chandise — Economics  of  Fashion — Buying  Princi¬ 
ples  and  Policies — Turnover — Merchandise  Plann¬ 
ing  and  Control — Model  Stocks — Markdowns — The 
Rating  of  Resources,  etc. 

Each  of  the  chapters  is  written  by  a  person  who  has 


had  practical  retail  store  experience.  It  is  a  book  which 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  buyer,  merchandising 
executive  and  potential  merchandising  executive. 

The  book  is  extremely  well  written  in  the  language 
of  the  man  who  is  actively  doing  the  job  of  merchan¬ 
dising.  Only  six  thousand  copies  were  printed  and  more 
than  half  of  these  have  been  sold  since  February  of  this 
year.  Some  stores  have  ordered  as  high  as  eighty  cop¬ 
ies — many  stores  have  ordered  twenty-five  copies  and 
more. 

The  book  is  $2.00  a  copy  to  members  of  the  N.  R.  D. 
G.  A.  ($3.00  to  non-members). 


'A  MANUAL  FOR  EVERY  BUYER’ 
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Alterations  of  Women’s  Better  Dresses 

Their  Causes — Costs — Problems — And  Trends 

A  Study  by  the  Merchandise  Managers'  Division 


The  study  “Causes  of  Alterations  and  Costs  to 
Customers”,  published  in  the  May,  1929  issue  of 
The  Bulletin  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association,  has  received  widespread  interest  during  the 
past  year.  The  number  of  requests  from  stores  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  new  silhouette’s  influence  and  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  stores  this  year,  as  compared  with  last,  prompt¬ 
ed  the  undertaking  of  this  similar  study  of  alteration 
problems.  The  information  presented  in  this  article 
summarizes  the  replies  to  a  questionnaire  on  alterations 
from  48  representative  stores  throughout  the  country. 
For  comparative  purposes,  only  garments  retailing 
above  $35  are  considered.  This  price  line  was  adopted 
last  year  because  it  was  deemed  desirable  to  make  a 
study  of  alterations  in  what  are  usually  regarded  as 
“better  dresses”.  Not  all  of  the  stores  replying  an¬ 
swered  every  question,  hence  the  number  of  replies  to 
each  question  is  indicated. 

SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS 

Both  in  1929  and  in  1930,  70  per  cent  of  the  stores 
reporting  find  it  necessary  to  alter  50  per  cent  or  more 
of  their  dresses  selling  over  $35  and  53  per  cent  of  the 
stores  alter  over  75  per  cent  of  their  better  dresses. 

Average  charges  to  customers  this  year  are  consider¬ 
ably  higher  than  last  year,  the  majority  of  cases  falling 
between  $3  and  $5  in  1930,  as  against  between  $2  and 
$4  in  1929.  Of  the  stores  which  include  payroll,  sup¬ 
plies,  rent  and  overhead  in  figuring  their  alteration 
costs,  60  per  cent  collect  more  than  75  per  cent  of  these 
costs  from  customers.  One  large  Eastern  store  makes 
a  23  per  cent  profit  in  its  alteration  department. 

All  but  six  stores  say  that  the  new  silhouette  has 
tended  to  increase  the  number  of  alterations  necessary 
and  the  cost  per  alteration.  From  the  percentages  above 
on  dresses  needing  alteration,  the  indication  seems  to 
be  that  the  number  of  alterations  per  dress  has  tended 
to  increase  more  than  the  number  of  dresses  altered. 
The  two  most  important  causes  of  alterations  this  y^r 
are  given  as  not  enough  material  in  all  seams  and  hips 
too  scant.  Upper  arm  muscle  too  tight  and  shoulders 
too  deep,  come  next  in  importance.  Sleeves  too  short 
from  shoulder  to  elbow  and  armseye  too  deep,  follow. 
Some  of  the  other  causes  of  importance  given  are :  in¬ 
sufficient  width  across  shoulder  back;  sleeves  cut  on 
wrong  grain;  lengths;  too  large  across  back  of  neck; 
waistlines;  too  narrow  across  chest;  and  defective 
workmanship  in  seams  and  bindings.  Some  of  the  new 
alteration  problems  caused  by  the  new  silhouette  which 
were  most  frequently  mentioned,  are:  details  of  adjust¬ 
ing  waistlines  and  hips;  more  detailed  and  extensive 
alterations  necessary;  difficult  length  adjustments;  labor 
costs  increased  without  a  corresponding  increase  in 
alteration  charges  to  customers. 

Stores  vary  in  their  opinions  as  to  whether  manu¬ 
facturers  are  tending  to  ship  better  fitting  and  better 
proportioned  garments,  20  answering  affirmatively  and 
14  negatively.  Fourteen  stores  say  they  find  much  sub- 
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stitution  of  sizes  by  manufacturers,  4  find  “some”  sub¬ 
stitution  and  20  either  reply  negatively  or  say  “very 
little”.  An  emphatic  statement  was  made  by  one  of  the 
stores  that  manufacturers  are  shipping  better  dresses 
only  under  persistent  pressure  from  retailers  and  by 
retailers  working  with  them  to  improve  patterns.  A 
number  of  stores  mention  that  inspection  of  dresses  in 
receiving  rooms  is  an  important  factor  in  getting  rightly 
sized  and  proportioned  dresses  from  manufacturers. 

Testing  Methods 

An  analysis  of  the  methods  of  testing  indicates  that 
over  half  of  the  stores  reporting  test  their  dresses  when 
received  from  manufacturers,  12  doing  so  by  forms, 
12  by  mannikins,  and  1  by  measurements.  The  stores 
utilizing  forms  show  the  lowest  percentage  of  dresses 
altered,  practically  60  per  cent  of  them  altering  less 
than  35  per  cent  of  their  dresses.  Less  than  10  per 
cent  of  the  stores  using  mannikins  or  not  having  any 
testing  methods  at  all,  were  able  to  get  their  alteration 
costs  less  than  35  per  cent,  although  the  percentage  of 
dresses  altered  for  stores  testing  on  mannikins  is  lower 
than  for  stores  using  no  method  of  testing  at  all.  It 
seems  to  be  a  general  opinion  that  testing  by  measure¬ 
ments  is  not  sufficient,  as  this  does  not  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  shape  of  the  various  parts  of  the  gar¬ 
ments  in  addition  to  their  dimensions. 

Most  of  the  stores  using  forms  say  they  find  it  de¬ 
sirable  to  buy  new  forms  when  there  is  a  radical  change 
in  silhouette,  or  when  the  sizing  of  forms  is  no  longer 
correct.  Some  stores  give  “every  three  years”  or  “every 
five  years”  as  the  length  of  time  they  find  it  desirable 
to  change  forms.  However,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
retailers  are  realizing  more  and  more  the  importance 
of  having  forms  in  line  with  the  new  modes  and  the  new 
problems  of  sizing,  setting  no  time  length  for  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  forms,  but  changing  them  as  often  as  these 
problems  demand. 

Over  85  per  cent  of  the  stores  reporting  express  the 
opinion  that  little  women’s  dresses  tend  to  keep  down 
alteration  costs.  The  opinion  was  expressed,  however, 
that  little  women’s  dresses  need  more  styling,  as  they 
do  not  have  the  style  element  of  the  other  dresses. 

Suggestions  Made 

A  great  number  of  suggestions  were  offered  by  the 
stores  for  decreasing  alteration  costs.  From  the  manu¬ 
facturers’  point  of  view,  the  following  are  some  of 
those  mentioned:  Careful  sizing  and  proportioning; 
standardization  of  basic  model  forms;  closer  interest 
in  “retail  size  problems”;  sizing  garments  on  forms 
before  shipping;  better  workmanship;  more  accurate 
cutting  of  dresses;  remedying  scantiness  of  material 
and  having  larger  seams;  shipping  sizes  specified  on 
order;  more  youthful  dresses  in  half  sizes.  From  the 
retailers’  point  of  view,  the  following  recommendations 
are  among  those  offered:  Carrying  little  women’s 
dresses;  educating  salespeople  to  alteration  problems 
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and  to  sell  correct  sizes  and  styles;  testing  sizes  when 
received  from  manufacturers  and  keeping  rnanufactur- 
ers  informed  as  to  alteration  losses  peculiar  to  their 
merchandise ;  studying  sizes  most  in  demand  and  selling 
those  sizes;  watching  alteration  management  carefully. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONNAIRE 
Question:  About  what  percentage  of  your  wom^*s 
better  dresses  selling  above  $35  have  to  be 
altered? 

Replies  to  this  question  for  both  years  have  been 
classified  into  six  groupings,  as  shown  in  the  table 
below.  Although  the  percentage  of  dresses  altered 
varies  a  little  more  widely  for  the  stores  reporting  this 
year,  the  summary  shows  that  29  of  these  stores,  or 
70  per  cent  of  the  41  reporting,  find  it  necessary  to  alter 
50  per  cent  or  more  of  their  better  dresses.  This  per¬ 
centage  appears  not  to  have  increased  or  decreased  since 
last  year,  when  25  of  the  36  stores,  or  70  per  cent  again, 
reported  that  50  per  cent  or  more  of  their  dresses  had 
to  be  altered.  Both  years  53  per  cent  of  the  stores  find 
it  necessary  to  alter  over  75  per  cent  of  their  better 
dresses. 

This  similarity  in  percentages  for  the  two  years  is 
striking,  since  the  great  majority  of  stores  reporting 
indicate,  as  is  shown  later  on  in  this  article,  that  the 
new  silhouette  has  tended  to  increase  the  number  of 
their  alterations.  The  indication  seems  to  be  that  the 
number  of  alterations  per  dress  has  increased  to  a 
greater  extent  than  the  number  of  dresses  altered. 


Per  Cent 

No.  of  Stores 

Per  Cent  to  Total 

Altered 

Reporting 
1930  1929 

Stores  Reporting 
1930  1929 

Under  13% 

2 

— 

5% 

-% 

13  —  24 

3 

4 

8 

11 

25  —  49 

7 

7 

17 

19 

50  —  74 

7 

6 

17 

17 

75  —  95 

21 

19 

50 

53 

Over  95 

1 

— 

3 

— 

Total 

41 

36 

100 

100 

Causes  of  Alterations 


QueMion:  Mark  in  order  of  numerical  importance 
(1,  2,  3,  4,  etc.)  the  following  causes  of  altera¬ 
tion,  which  you  find  to  be  most  common; 
Shoulder  too  deep;  armseye  too  deep;  hips 
too  scant;  upper  arms  muscle  too  tight;  sleeves 
too  short  from  shoulder  to  elbow;  sleeves 
cut  on  wrong  grain;  insufficient  width  across 
shoulder  back;  not  enough  material  in  all 
seams;  other  causes. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  most  common 
causes  of  alterations  in  the  order  of  their  relative  im¬ 
portance  to  the  stores  reporting.  The  answers  on  the 
importance  of  the  various  causes  were  quite  diversified. 
The  list  following  is  not  meant  to  signify  that  the  first 
cause  “not  enough  material  in  all  seams”  is  a  much 
more  important  cause  than  the  second,  “hips  to  scant”. 
On  the  contrary  “hips  too  scant”  is  so  close  a  second 
to  the  first  cause  that  their  importance  could  be  said 
to  be  on  a  par.  “Upper  arm  muscle  too  tight”  is  a  close 

(Continued 


third.  Causes  5  and  6  do  not  seem  to  be  quite  so  im¬ 
portant  and  causes  7  and  8  fall  close  together  at  the 
end  of  the  list.  However,  even  these  last  two  are 
mentioned  frequently. 


Common  Causes  of  Alterations 
Summarized  as  to  Their  Relative  Importance 

1.  J.  Not  enough  material  in  all  seams. 

One  store  adds  “this  is  a  very  bad  fault” 

2.  4.  Hips  too  scant. 

3.  2.  Upper  arm  muscle  too  tight. 

4.  1.  Shoulders  too  deep. 

5.  5.  Sleeves  too  short  from  shoulder  to  elbow. 

Two  stores  state  “in  larger  sizes”. 

One  store  says  “sleeves  are  too  long 
from  shoulder  to  elbow”.. 

6.  6.  Armseye  too  deep. 

One  store  comments  “in  larger  dresses.” 

7.  7.  Insufficient  width  across  shoulder  back. 

8.  8.  Sleeves  cut  on  wrong  grain. 


The  numbers  in  italics  next  to  the  respective  causes 
show  the  importance  of  these  causes  as  summarized 
in  the  study  last  year.  While  the  order  of  the  first  four 
differs  from  that  of  this  year,  it  is  evident  that  the  four 
most  important  causes  of  alterations  in  department 
stores  last  year  are  still  causing  the  most  trouble. 

Some  of  the  additional  causes  of  alterations  men¬ 
tioned  last  year  were  reported  again,  with  a  number  of 
new  ones.  A  list  of  these  causes  follows.  No  attempt 
has  been  made  to  present  them  in  the  order  of  their 
numerical  importance. 

Other  Causes  of  Alterations 

1.  Lengths — (Too  short — too  short  in  larger 
sizes — uneven — too  long.) 

Several  stores  cite  lengths  as  an  import¬ 
ant  cause. 

2.  Too  large  across  back  of  neck. 

One  store  gives  this  as  its  most  import¬ 
ant  cause  for  alterations;  several  stores 
cite  this  as  a  cause. 

3.  Waistlines  (Too  tight — ^too  high — too  high 
for  larger  sizes). 

4.  Too  narrow  across  chest — (Makes  neckline 
ill  fitting  and  sleeves  draw  across  upper 
arm). 

5.  Narrow  across  shoulder  front. 

6.  Defective  workmanship  in  seams  and  bind¬ 
ings. 

One  store  gives  this  as  its  most  important 
cause  of  alterations. 

7.  Dresses  cut  out  of  proportion. 

8.  Dresses  cut  off  grain. 

9.  Sleeves  too  narrow  across  top. 

10.  Slips  of  dresses  too  tight  in  hips. 

11.  Sewing  with  large  stitch., 
on  page  410) 
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Status  of  Proposed  Basis  for  Settling  Loss 
and  Damage  Claims 

By  E.  F.  CosGRiFF,  Traffic  Manager,  W.  T.  Grant  Company,  New  York  City 
Address  Delivered  Before  a 

Traffic  Group  Session,  Concurrent  Conventions,  Chicago,  III.,  May  13,  1930 


A  MATTER  which,  in  traffic  circles,  has  been  the 
subject  of  considerable  controversy  and  still  more 
misunderstanding,  is  the  proposed  basis  of  settling 
loss  and  damage  claims.  The  following  thoughts  are 
presented  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  clear  cut  idea  of 
just  what  is  involved. 

There  is  no  intention  to  attempt  to  an  explanation  of 
the  many  legal  phases  of  carriers’  liability,  but 
merely  to  review  the  main  principles  and  thus  come  to 
some  understanding  as  to  what  the  proper  basis  of 
settlement  should  on  the  thousands  of  claims  filed 
by  the  members  of  this  Association. 

The  liability  of  rail  carriers  is  established  by  common 
law,  statute  law,  the  terms  of  the  classifications,  current 
tariffs  and  the  conditions  of  the  uniform  bill  of  lading. 
Statute  limitations  to  full  common-law  carriers  liability, 
in  interstate  commerce,  have  been  changed  several  times 
since  the  original  Act  to  Regulate  Commerce.  The  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  railroads  are  liable,  is  governed  by  para¬ 
graphs  11  and  12  of  Section  20  of  the  Act  to  Regulate 
Commerce,  as  amended,  which  has  the  effect  of  requir¬ 
ing  the  issuance  of  a  bill  of  lading  and  making  them  re¬ 
sponsible  "for  any  loss,  damage  or  injury  to  such  prop¬ 
erty,  caused  by  it  or  by  any  common  carrier,  railroad  or 
transportation  company  to  which  such  property  may  be 
delivered  or  over  whose  line  or  lines  such  property  may 
pass  .  .  .  when  transported  on  a  through  bill  of 

lading  and  no  contract,  receipt,  rule,  regulation  or  other 
limitation  of  any  character  whatsoever,  shall  exempt 
such  common  carrier  .  .  .  from  the  liability  hereby 

imposed  .  .  .  and  such  common  carrier  shall  be 

liable  to  the  lawful  holder  of  said  receipt  or  bill  of 
lading  or  to  any  party  entitled  to  recover  thereon  .  .  . 
for  the  full  actual  loss,  damage,  or  injury  to  property 
.  .  .  notwithstanding  any  limitation  of  liability  or  limi¬ 
tation  of  the  amount  of  recovery  or  representation  or 
agreement  as  to  value  in  any  such  receipt  or  bill  of 
lading,  or  in  any  contract,  rule,  regulation,  or  in  any 
tariff  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission ; 
and  any  such  limitation,  without  respect  to  the  manner 
or  form  in  which  it  is  sought  to  be  made,  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  unlawful  and  void.” 

Provisions  of  Amendments 

There  are,  however,  exceptions  provided  for  in  a 
subsequent  amendment,  as  in  the  case  of  loss  or  damage 
to  property  in  the  custody  of  water  carriers,  or  to 
“property,  except  ordinary  live  stock,  received  for 
transportation,  concerning  which  the  carrier  shall  have 
been  or  shall  hereafter  be  expressly  authorized  or  re¬ 
quired  by  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  establish  and  maintain  rates  dependent  upon  the 
value  declared  in  writing  by  the  shipper  or  agreed  upon 
in  writing  as  the  released  value  of  the  property  in  which 
case  such  declaration  or  agreement  shall  have  no  other 


effect  than  to  limit  liability  and  recovery  to  an  amount 
not  exceeding  the  value  so  declared  or  released.” 

Thus  it  is,  that  household  goods,  glassware,  furniture 
and  like  commodities  moving  by  freight,  are  accorded 
rates  dependent  upon  released  valuation  and  transported 
at  limited  liability.  These  amendments,  known  as  the 
"First  and  Second  Cummins  Amendments  to  the  Act  to 
Regulate  Commerce,”  apply  to  all  carriers  subject  to  the 
act  itself,  so  that  express  companies  as  well  as  rail  lines, 
in  interstate  commerce,  are  governed  by  its  provisions. 
Shipments  moving  on  through  bills  of  lading,  over  rail 
and  water  routes,  at  insured  rates,  also  come  within  the 
aforementioned  regulations.  Motor  truck  companies 
have  not  yet  been  recognized  as  common  carriers,  conse¬ 
quently,  the  regulations  of  carriers’  liability  do  not  apply 
to  goods  moving  in  their  care.  Generally,  however,  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  motor  truck  companies  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  same  basis  of  liability,  especially  where  they 
are  in  competition  with  the  railroads  in  service  and 
rates. 

For  some  time  prior  to  1920,  the  basis  of  liability, 
set  forth  in  the  bill  of  lading  conditions,  provided  that 
— “the  amount  of  any  loss  or  damage  for  which  any 
carrier  is  liable,  shall  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  the 
value  of  the  property  at  the  place  and  time  of  shipment 
under  this  bill  of  lading,  including  freight  charges  if 
paid.” 

A  Supreme  Court  Decision 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court,  on  May  17,  1920, 
in  the  case  of  the  “C.,  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.  versus  the 
McCaull-Dinsmore  Company,”  declared  in  effect  that 
the  bill  of  lading  clause  referred  to  would,  if  enforced 
in  the  case  under  consideration,  operate  to  prevent  a 
recovery  of  the  full  actual  loss  to  which  the  claimant 
is  entitled  under  the  provisions  of  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Act. 

In  this  case,  the  Court  did  not  change  the  measure  of 
damages,  as  some  believe,  but  did  decide  against  the 
reasonableness  of  the  provision  of  the  bill  of  lading 
terms,  limiting  recovery  to  the  value  at  time  and  place 
of  shipment.  Therefore,  the  clause  referred  to,  was 
eliminated  from  the  uniform  bill  of  lading  effective 
October  10,  1920,  and  Section  1,  Paragraph  A  of  the 
current  bill  of  lading  provides  that :  “the  carrier  or  party 
in  possession  of  any  of  the  property  herein  described, 
shall  be  liable  as  at  common  law,  for  any  loss  thereof 
or  damage  thereto,  except  as  hereinafter  provided.” 

It  will  be  seen  then,  that  the  actual  measure  of  dam¬ 
ages  is  the  full  actual  loss,  as  fixed  under  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  In  the  case  of  goods  having  a  market 
value,  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  that  term,  such 
market -value  at  destination  in  the  quantity  shipped, 
apparently  provides  a  satisfactory  basis  for  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  claims  on  those  shipments.  But  what  of  the 
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thousands  of  commodities  handled  by  department  stores, 
chain  stores  and  other  retail  etablishments,  on  which  no 
published  destination  market  exists,  in  the  quantity 
shipped  or  on  which  the  market  value  cannot  readily 
be  determined?  It  is  this  type  of  merchandise  that  has 
caused  the  greatest  controversy.  The  carriers  have  felt 
that  in  the  absence  of  a  regularly  established  market 
value,  in  the  quantity  shipped,  that  the  old  basis  of  in¬ 
voice  price,  plus  freight  charges  if  paid,  should  still 
prevail.  At  least,  it  proved  to  be  the  most  convenient 
basis. 

Market  Value  Proper  Basis 

There  seems  to  be  no  question,  however,  that  under 
existing  decisions,  destination  market  value  in  the 
quantity  shipped  is  the  proper  basis  of  settlement,  where 
such  a  value  can  be  easily  arrived  at.  In  those  instances, 
where  market  value  is  not  definitely  ascertainable,  it  is 
believed  that  invoice  price,  plus  proportionate  freight 
charges,  is  not  a  fair  substitution.  The  mere  moving 
of  merchandise  from  point  of  production  to  point  of 
consumption,  enhances  its  value.  Then  too,  there  are 
other  expenses,  which  necessarily  enter  into  the  cost 
of  goods  to  a  department  or  chain  store,  over  and  above 
invoice  price  and  proportionate  freight  charges,  all  of 
which  go  to  make  up  what  is  known  as  the  landed  cost. 

It  is  true  that  the  exact  extent  of  this  enhanced  value 
cannot  accurately  be  determined.  Likewise,  the  true 
proportion  of  expenses  which  make  up  the  landed  cost 
of  each  item  cannot  be  accurately  computed.  But,  cer¬ 
tainly,  this  is  no  reason  why  the  basis  of  settlement 
should  revert  back  to  invoice  price.  To  do  so  would 
simply  mean  that  the  carrier  is  depriving  the  claimant 
of  the  recovery  of  those  expenses  and  the  enhanced 
value ;  such  as  a  claimant  would  receive  when  he  is  the 
consignee,  say  of  a  carload  of  perishable  commodities, 
and  files  claim  on  a  basis  of  destination  market  value. 

What  then  should  be  the  correct  basis  to  use  in  the 
settlement  of  claims  on  merchandise  such  as  carried  by 
department,  chain  and  other  retail  stores  ?  It  has  been 
clearly  shown,  that  invoice  price  should  no  longer  pre¬ 
vail.  Retail  value,  perhaps  some  might  say.  The  retail 
value,  of  course,  includes  anticipated  profit. 

There  is  now  before  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  a  case  known  as  “Crail  versus  Illinois  Central 
Ry”.  In  this  action,  it  has  been  decided  by  the  Federal 
District  Court  of  the  Fourth  District  of  Minnesota  and 
affirmed  by  the  Eighth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  that 
the  amount  recoverable  for  the  coal  lost  in  transit  is  de¬ 
termined  by  the  market  price  in  the  quantity  lost. 

A  carload  of  coal,  when  delivered  by  the  carrier, 
was  5500  pounds  short.  To  purchase  that  quantity  and 
no  more,  in  the  open  market  at  the  place  and  time  of 
delivery,  the  plaintiff  would  have  been  required  to  pay 
$9.70  per  ton.  It  was  held  that  such  price  measured  the 
loss  and  not  the  wholesale  price  when  bought  in  car¬ 
load  lots.  The  decision  in  this  case  may,  or  may  not, 
have  some  bearing  on  the  status  of  claims  filed  on  less 
than  carload  shipments.  Working,  however,  on  the  de¬ 
cisions  that  we  have  up  to  the  moment,  it  would  seem 
that  destination  market  value  on  the  date  of  arrival, 
in  the  quantity  shipped,  is  the  proper  basis  of  settlement. 
Now,  how  can  this  value  be  accurately  determined  on 
each  and  every  claim,  such  as  is  filed  by  department 
stores?  Taking  the  chain  stores  as  an  example,  the 
question  arose  between  them  and  the  carriers  as  to  what 


constituted  a  fair  basis  of  settlement  on  their  particular 
type  of  claim.  The  question  was  finally  settled,  after  a 
series  of  meetings,  by  the  carriers  admitting  that  the 
shipments  handled  by  the  chain  stores  did  enhance  in 
value  over  the  invoice  price.  Just  what  the  destination 
market  value  was  on  each  and  every  article,  it  was 
agreed,  was  an  expensive  and  almost  impossible  matter 
to  determine. 

To  readily  dispose  of  the  large  volume  of  claims, 
such  as  chain  stores  file  on  varied  types  of  merchandise, 
it  was  decided  that  such  claims  would  be  adjusted  on  a 
basis  of  invoice  price  at  point  of  origin;  plus  a  10% 
advance  over  the  invoice,  to  be  known  as  a  brokerage 
charge;  plus  proportionate  freight  charges,  if  paid.  It 
was  felt  that  the  total  amount  of  the  claim,  with  the 
10%  brokerage  included,  would  in  no  instance  exceed 
a  fair  destination  market  value,  if  one  could  be  de¬ 
termined.  It  also  provided  for  a  ready  and  practicable 
method  of  settling  the  large  volume  of  claims  filed  by 
chain  stores,  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  deprive  them 
of  any  amount  to  which  they  are  entitled  under  the  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Act  and  amendments  already  dis¬ 
cussed. 

It  may  well  be  asked,  just  what  is  meant  by  the  term 
“brokerage”.  This  term  was  suggested  as  covering  most 
of  the  items  incident  to  calculating  the  landed  cost  of 
shipments.  It  was  not  intended  to  cover  just  buying  or 
brokerage  expenses,  as  the  term  itself  may  imply.  The 
total  amount  of  the  claim,  including  brokerage,  is  in¬ 
tended  to  be  in  lieu  of  a  destination  market  value. 

Department  Store  Claims 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  the  correct  meas¬ 
ure  of  damages  on  loss  and  damage  claims  filed  by  de¬ 
partment  stores  is  as  follows :  Where  a  market  exists  at 
destination,  in  the  quantity  shipped,  on  the  date  goods 
should  have  arrived,  and  is  subject  to  fairly  easy  proof, 
such  market  value  is  the  basis  of  settlement.  Where 
such  a  market  does  not  exist  or  cannot  be  readily  de¬ 
termined  without  an  expensive  operation,  then  the  basis 
of  settlement  would  appear  to  be  invoice  price — that  is, 
the  vender’s  price,  plus  an  allowance  similar  to  that 
which  has  been  deemed  proper  by  the  carriers  for  chain 
stores,  plus  freight  charges  if  paid.  It  is  toward  an 
agreement  of  this  sort,  embodying  such  a  basis  that  the 
officers  of  the  Traffic  Group  are  directing  their  efforts. 

As  you  have  alreay  been  advised  through  a  recent 
Traffic  Group  Bulletin,  the  Railway  Express  Agency 
has  authorized  an  addition  of  10%  to  claims  filed  by 
members  of  this  Association.  The  matter  is  now  under 
serious  consideration  by  a  special  committee  appointed 
by  the  Eastern  Claim  Conference,  representing  trunk 
lines,  or  those  carriers  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country. 
Of  course,  the  handling  with  the  Eastern  Claim  Con¬ 
ference  is  but  the  initial  step  toward  an  agreement  with 
all  of  the  railroads,  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  When 
and  if,  a  favorable  decision  is  granted  by  the  Eastern 
Claim  Conference,  it  will  in  turn  have  to  be  ratified 
by  the  other  conferences,  representing  the  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  such  as  the  Central  Claim  Confer¬ 
ence,  Southern  Claim  Conference,  etc.  However,  the 
approval  of  those  Conferences  usually  follows,  quickly, 
the  approval  of  the  Eastern  Claim  Conference.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  some  definite  word  will  be  secured  from 

(Continued  on  page  408) 
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Pull  Your  Stores  Together 

By  Theodore  Shapleich,  Controller,  Cladding's,  Inc.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


1930  Award  of  Katz  Prize 


During  the  Eleventh  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Controllers’  Congress,  recently  held  in  Chicago, 
the  1930  award  was  made  of  the  prize  offered 
annually  by  Mr.  Ernest  Katz,  Controller  and  Vice- 
President  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Company,  Inc.,  New  York, 
for  the  best  essay  written  by  any  controller,  assistant 
or  any  other  employe  connected  with  the  controller’s 
department  of  member  stores. 

This  is  the  third  year  in  which  an  award  has  been 
made  and  the  continued  offering  of  this  prize  by  Mr. 
Katz,  is  a  convincing  evidence  of  his  keen,  and  lasting 
interest  in  the  advancement  of  retail  controllers  and  of 
the  Controllers’  Congress. 

The  Committee  of  Judges  was  composed  of  Mr.  G.  L. 
Davis,  Controller  and  Vice-President  of  Saks-Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  Chairman,  Professor  Norris  L. 
Brisco,  Dean  of  the  New  York  University  School  of 
Retailing,  and  Mr.  Kenneth  Richmond,  Controller  of 
Abraham  &  Straus,  Brooklyn,  New  York.  In  announc¬ 
ing  the  award.  Chairman  Davis  said : 

“Of  the  eight  papers  submitted,  two  of  them 
were  not  relevant  to  the  subject,  and  therefore 
could  not  be  considered  in  awarding  the  prize. 

We  unanimously  agreed  that  Mr.  T.  D.  Shap- 
leigh  of  Cladding’s,  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
was  the  winner  of  the  Katz  Prize. 


“One  of  the  two  papers  which  was  not  rele- 
vent  to  the  subject  was  so  outstanding  that  we 
recommended  that  it  be  given  a  separate  award 
Mr.  Katz  very  generously  donated  a  second 
prize,  and  the  winner  is  Mr.  Fred  E.  King  of 
Ed.  Schuster  and  Company  of  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

“I  believe  that  the  Katz  Prize  has  not  been 
awarded  in  one  or  more  years.  We  wish  to 
express  our  recommendation  that  it  be  con¬ 
tinued  and  that  the  subject  be  chosen  suffi¬ 
ciently  far  in  advance  so  that  every  one  will 
know  it,  and  to  urge  upon  the  controllers  ad¬ 
vising  their  juniors  of  the  subject  and  urging 
them  to  write  on  the  subject.  We  feel  that  a 
great  many  men  will  express  themselves  in 
writing  when  they  wouldn’t  dare  express  them¬ 
selves  verbally,  and  that  there  is  wonderful 
material  in  the  junior  ranks  and  this  presents 
an  opportunity  for  them  to  express  themselves. 

Also  in  printing  those  papers  which  are  out¬ 
standing  there  will  be  many  benefits  to  all 
of  us.’’ 

The  essay  winning  the  first  award  is  printed  in  this 
issue  of  The  Bulletin,  while  that  receiving  the  special 
award  will  appear  in  a  later  issue. 


Neither  football  team  had  scored  until,  following 
a  mad  scramble  after  a  fumble,  the  left  half-back 
on  the  home  team,  after  recovering  the  ball,  had 
become  muddled  and  had  run  almost  the  length  of  the 
field — in  the  wrong  direction.  As  a  result,  his  team  was 
seven  points  behind,  and  now,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
half  of  the  game,  the  players  were  in  the  dressing  room 
waiting  for  the  coach  to  come  in.  What  should  the 
veteran  coach  say  to  the  boy  ?  Should  he  rave  at  him ; 
should  he  make  fun  of  him  before  all  the  boys  or  should 
he  encourage  him?  Apparently  there  was  no  doubt, 
for  the  coach  simply  walked  over  to  the  boy  and  quiet¬ 
ly  said :  “Come  on.  Spike,  you  can  play  a  better  game 
ffian  anybody  on  the  field,  just  Pull  Yourself  To¬ 
gether.’’ 

Pull  yourself  together.  To  “enhance  the  prosperity 
of  his  store  this  year’’  there  is  no  better  advice  to  a 
controller  than  to  tell  him  to  pull  himself  and  his  store 


together.  The  business  world  today  is  in  an  unsteady 
period.  Everybody  is  watching  closely  all  indicies  of 
business  conditions  and  acting  perhaps  too  soon  and 
without  balanced  judgment.  Generally  speaking,  a  pessi¬ 
mistic  outlook  is  prevalent  and  all  concerns  are  struggl¬ 
ing  to  increase  profits  or  at  least  to  make  some  money 
in  1930.  For  retail  stores  this  is  a  decidedly  formidable 
problem.  Sales  do  not  increase  fast  enough,  while  ex¬ 
penses  mount  up  enormously,  because  new  positions 
such  as  stylist  and  assistant  merchandise  man,  with 
their  assistants,  and  methods  such  as  unit  control,  psy¬ 
chology  tests  and  machine  methods  of  bookkeeping, 
have  increased  expenses  in  a  far  higher  proportion  than 
they  have  increased  sales.  Then,  too.  there  is  unnec¬ 
essary  friction  between  the  service,  the  controlling,  the 
merchandising  and  the  advertising  divisions,  which  tends 
to  retard  sales.  With  these  conditions  existing,  “Pull 
Your  Stores  Together’’  seems  to  be  the  most  practical 
advice  to  controllers  today. 
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Mr.  Roger  Babson  has  suggested  three  rules  for  busi¬ 
ness  to  follow  in  1930.  “1.  Stick  to  your  business  close¬ 
ly  this  coming  year.  Now  is  the  time  to  lay  a  founda¬ 
tion  for  good  business  which  your  less  careful  com¬ 
petitor  will  never  get  ....  2.  Insist  on  a  reasonable 
profit  even  at  less  volume  for  a  while  ....  3.  Rule 
your  business  by  efficiency  instead  of  the  old  way, 
through  inheritance  ....  Take  advantage  of  the 
great  research  programs  now  going  on  in  progressive 
plants.” 

There  are  two  general  methods  controllers  can  use 
to  “pull  their  stores  together”  and  for  our  purposes 
we  will  call  them  “defensive”  and  “offensive”.  De¬ 
fensive  methods  involve  a  study  of  the  store  as  it  is 
constituted  today,  as  well  as  of  outside  conditions 
affecting  it,  with  the  point  of  view  of  improving  them 
and  lowering  the  expense.  Offensive  methods  are  char¬ 
acterized  by  the  introduction  of  new  ideas  and  are 
basically  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  sales. 

Defensive  Methods 

In  the  first  place  controllers  must  recognize  business 
conditions  as  they  are,  not  as  everyone  wishes  they 
would  be.  Many  opinions  are  constantly  voiced,  but  it 
remains  for  the  controller  to  pull  himself  together  and 
avoid  being  carried  away  by  excessive  optimism  or 
pessimism  and  to  advocate  sound  financial  policies  in 
keeping  with  current  demands.  More  than  at  any  time 
for  years,  constant  watching  of  the  various  business 
indicies  is  imperative.  The  controllers  who  acquire  ac¬ 
curate  knowledge  and  act  wisely  on  it,  will  help  make 
their  stores  successful ;  those  who  don’t  will  prove  more 
of  a  liability  than  an  asset. 

Figures  Do  Not  Tell  All 

Secondly,  don’t  think  the  accounting  or  statistical 
division  of  the  business  can  give  sufficient  data  to  war¬ 
rant  any  recommendations.  Too  many  controllers  today 
try  to  tell  how  to  make  changes  without  considering  the 
merchandising  or  the  service  point  of  view.  A  short 
time  ago,  a  controller  in  a  well  known  Boston  concern 
found  he  was  having  many  complaints  in  his  credit 
office  because  merchandise  was  not  credited.  From  the 
purely  figure  point  of  view,  the  billers  were  at  fault 
because  they  didn’t  put  the  credits  on  the  ledgers  and 
so  the  controller  raved  to  the  billers.  A  more  careful 
analysis  revealed,  however,  that  the  salespeople  wfere 
holding  out  the  credits,  and  that  the  service  division  of 
the  concern  could  remedy  the  difficulty.  In  another  es¬ 
tablishment  the  controller  made  what  he  thought  was  a 
most  careful  study  of  the  stocks  of  the  store  and  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  in  excellent  condition 
and  that  the  reason  for  decreased  sales  pointed  to  poor 
selling  by  the  salespeople.  From  the  figure  point  of 
view,  his  conclusion  was  correct,  but  he  forgot  to  con¬ 
sider  how  the  stocks  were  balanced.  We  forgot  that  if  a 
customer  comes  into  a  grocery  store  for  five  pounds  of 
sugar,  and  is  told  they  happen  to  be  out  of  sugar  today, 
but  they  have  some  nice  salt,  that  she  will  not  buy  the 
salt.  The  stocks  in  the  controller’s  store  were  correct 
in  amount  but  were  quite  out  of  balance. 

Beware  of  General  Averages 

It  is  well  to  show  here  what  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
fallacy  in  reading  figures  today,  the  “General  Average”. 

(Continued 


If  we  see  that  the  store  made  a  profit  of  five  percent, 
we  sit  back  and  think  we  know  all  about  it.  The  truth 
is  that  a  general  average  figure  is  usually  most  deceiving. 
If  a  certain  store  makes  a  large  profit,  that  does  not 
mean  that  all  departments  make  a  profit.  Find  out  those 
that  are  pulling  the  others  down  and  prevent  such  losses. 
If  a  department  makes  money,  that  doesn’t  always  mean 
it  is  run  correctly,  for  its  expenses  may  be  far  too  high, 
but  covered  up  by  a  huge  mark-up.  If  such  is  the  case, 
eventual  losses  are  certain.  Why  not  prevent  such  losses 
by  acting  today?  Because  a  department  has  a  stock 
turnover  figure  especially  high  may  mean  that  some  mer. 
chandise  is  not  ordered  in  sufficient  quantities,  and 
that  sales  are  lost  because  of  the  high  stock  turn.  So  to 
help  pull  their  stores  together,  controllers  should  avoid 
misusing  general  averages,  and  should  watch  and  warn 
others  of  these  common  mistakes  which  are  daily  mis¬ 
informing  many  executives.  Remember  that  figures  only 
give  an  indication  of  the  difficulties  of  a  store.  They 
point  the  direction,  but  cannot  describe  the  path  to 
be  taken. 

Expense  Control 

The  third  and  possibly  the  most  important  thing  a 
controller  can  do  in  “pulling  his  store  together”  and 
thereby  “enhance  the  prosperity  of  his  store  during  the 
next  year”  is  to  control  or  help  control  expenses.  Each 
year  solemn  resolves  are  made  to  keep  expenses  lower 
than  ever  before  and  at  the  end  of  each  year  the  sum 
total  shows  higher  expenses  in  proportion  to  sales. 
The  controller  should  take  it  upon  himself  to  be  con¬ 
tinually  on  the  alert  about  this  matter.  It  does  no  good 
to  discover  the  catastrophe  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Each  month  a  careful  analysis  must  be  made  and  the 
divisions  causing  the  rise  in  expenses  notified  in  no  un¬ 
certain  terms.  This  does  not  mean  to  be  untactful,  but 
simply  involves  explaining  why  and  where  increases 
have  been  made.  Constructive  criticism  can  be  given  by 
controllers  who  will  think  about  the  problem.  For  in¬ 
stance,  is  the  extra  expanse  involved  by  the  additional 
salesperson  in  department  142  warranted?  Do  the  styl¬ 
ist  and  his  or  her  assistants  increase  the  store  sales  or 
prestige  sufficiently  to  continue  the  work?  Is  the  new 
assistant  merchandise  man  increasing  department  sales 
enough  to  pay  his  salary?  Is  the  new  machine  in  the 
accounts  payable  department  cutting  out  as  many  people 
as  expected  and  does  it  really  lower  expenses?  Is  each 
department  making  money  each  month,  or  do  some 
lose  heavily  at  one  jieriod  and  make  money  the  next? 
Is  the  unit  control  system  paying  for  itself  and  how 
about  the  added  expense  in  the  advertising  department? 
Definite  answers  to  these  questions  by  controllers  will 
help  pull  their  stores  together  and  turn  this  highly 
questionable  year,  as  far  as  business  is  concerned,  into 
a  year  of  larger  profits,  even  if  sales  are  lower. 

How  to  Handle  Rising  Costs 

The  chief  problem  in  retailing  as  well  as  in  all  in¬ 
dustry  just  now  is  how  to  handle  rising  costs  brought 
about  by  lower  volume.  In  cases  where  sales  are  equal 
to  last  year,  retailers  may  find  that  the  pressure  re¬ 
quired  to  maintain  the  volume  adds  appreciably  to  the 
costs.  One  way  out  is  to  obtain  a  higher  mark-up, 
but  this  idea  may  reflect  too  severely  in  the  sales 
volume.  It  seems  now  as  though  greater  progress  can 
be  made  along  lines  aimed  at  increasing  economy.  Re¬ 
duction  of  store  supply  expense  is  making  headway  in 
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Developing  and  Maintaining  a  Consistent 
Merehandising  Policy 

By  Richard  G.  Roth,  Wm.  Taylor  Son  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

An  Address  at  the  Joint  Convention  of  the  Merchandise  Managers' 
and  Sales  Promotion  Divisions,  June,  1930 


Business  has  and  always  will  pass  through  recur¬ 
ring  periods  of  prosperity  and  depression.  One 
year  ago  merchants  were  making  stirring  speeches 
on  subjects  which  pertained  not  so  much  to  the  problem 
of  getting  business  but  rather  to  the  process  of  further 
over-organizing  our  businesses  and  thus  adding  to  our 
expenses  of  operation.  Few  had  the  courage  to  admit 
that  such  added  expenses  were  not  justified  and  in  fact 
not  demanded  by  “our  public”.  In  the  brief  space  of 
one  year’s  time,  however,  we  have  completely  changed 
our  point  of  view.  Now  we  are  diligently,  some  of  us 
even  feverishly,  seeking  new  methods  of  getting  business 
and  we  are  beginning  to  realize  the  follies  of  over-organ¬ 
ization.  Where  we  once  justified  expenses,  we  now 
apply  the  pruning  knife  and  find  that  we  ojierate  just  as 
efficiently  without  our  many  bureaus  and  so-called  ex¬ 
perts.  It  was  the  old  story  of  easy  come,  easy  go.  But 
now  we  return  to  fundamentals  and  begin  to  study  the 
facts  in  our  businesses. 

There  really  is  no  secret  about  getting  business  in  the 
face  of  difficulties.  It  should  be  no  different  from  get¬ 
ting  business  at  any  other  time,  if  we  adhere  to  funda¬ 
mental  merchandising  principles  and  honestly  ojierate 
our  businesses  on  facts  and  not  on  hunches.  I  said  “if” 
we  do  that  but  we  don’t.  And  so,  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  can  go  far  in  solving  our  problem  by  merely  review¬ 
ing  briefly  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  good 
merchandising. 

Determine  Your  Place  in  the  Community 

I  wonder  how  many  of  us  really  know  what  we  are 
trying  to  do.  Have  we  made  any  effort  to  analyze  our 
community,  with  the  idea  of  determining  to  what  group 
of  the  trading  population  we  desire  and  should  attempt 
to  appeal,  or  do  we,  like  many  others,  consider  the  en¬ 
tire  population  as  our  potential  market  ?  In  short,  do  we 
know  our  place  in  our  community?  I  cannot  emphasize 
this  point  too  strongly  for  it  is  the  only  sound  basis 
upon  which  successful  merchandising  can  be  built. 

But,  you  say,  how  shall  I  go  about  determining  my 
!  store’s  place  in  the  community?  The  process  in  most 
cases  is  comparatively  simple,  but  it  requires  an  ability 
to  seek  and  analyze  facts,  plus  an  open  mind.  We  must 
consider  the  population  of  our  community,  the  nation¬ 
alities  included,  the  wealth  and  earning  power  of  the 


community.  What  is  the  average  income  per  capita  and 
what  percentage  of  the  total  population  does  each  income 
group  include  ?  This  latter  is  an  important  factor,  for  it 
should  indicate  to  us  to  some  degree  haw  much  we  can 
expect  from  the  group  to  which  we  desire  to  appeal.  In 
other  words  it  defines  in  terms  of  customers  our  poten¬ 
tial  market.  We  can  go  further.  We  can  determine 
where  the  majority  of  our  customers  live  and,  if  we 
desire,  we  can  find  out  a  great  deal  about  their  habits, 
their  likes  and  their  dislikes.  Your  Chambers  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  like  agencies  have  this  information. 

Population,  wealth  and  income  groups,  however,  do 
not  alone  define  our  objectives  for  us.  The  store  itself 
must  be  analyzed.  What  is  its  location,  first  with  respect 
to  the  central  shopping  district  and  second  with  respect 
to  its  immediate  surroundings?  Who  are  the  people 
who  daily  pass  by  our  doors?  What  types  of  stores  are 
located  adjacent  to  ours?  What  class  of  trade  can  we 
attract  to  our  store  with  the  least  amount  of  resistance? 
What  is  our  store’s  reputation  in  the  community  ?  Does 
it  have  a  reputation  for  service,  courtesy,  value  and  ex¬ 
cellent  assortments  or  does  it  hold  a  rather  nondescript 
position  in  the  minds  of  the  public  and  rely  for  its  vol¬ 
ume  chiefly  on  price  appeal?  If  we  can  answer  these 
questions,  honestly  and  consider  the  relationship  of 
these  factors  to  the  people  who  make  up  our  community, 
then  we  can  define  our  objective  and  proceed  in  an  in¬ 
telligent  manner  to  achieve  it.  Fundamentally  however, 
our  real  trouble  in  most  cases  is  that  we  fail  to  take 
the  basic  step  of  defining  our  objective. 

Establish  Policies  of  Operation 

When  we  realize  what  we  are  trying  to  do,  our  prob¬ 
lem  naturally  becomes  much  simpler.  Our  job,  then, 
becomes  one  of  establishing  definite  policies  of  opera¬ 
tion  and  of  merchandising  to  that  group  to  which  we 
have  decided  it  is  most  profitable  and  desirable  for  us  to 
appeal.  Every  operation  in  our  business  should  be 
focused  on  the  same  objective.  We  must  plan  for  it, 
buy  for  it,  advertise  for  it  and  offer  proper  services 
for  it.  The  trouble  with  most  of  us  is  that  we  are 
afraid  to  lose  customers.  We  try  to  please  everyone 
and  in  doing  so  we  usually  please  none  well.  The  aver¬ 
age  merchant  is  vacillating  in  his  policy.  He  is  not  a 
leader  but  rather  a  follower — imitating  first  one  com- 
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petitor  and  then  another.  He  runs  beautiful  advertise¬ 
ments  in  the  paper  because  they  please  his  vanity ;  he 
buys  high  priced  merchandise  because  he  and  his  per¬ 
sonal  friends  like  that  kind  of  merchandise;  he  sets  up 
elaborate  fashion  organizations  because  an  associate  in 
another  city  tells  him  of  the  wonderful  results  accom¬ 
plished  by  some  other  store.  I  might  go  on  indefinitely. 
Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Jones,  his  customer,  who  wants  only 
good  merchandise  at  a  reasonable  price  is  driven  away 
from  what  might  be  her  store  and  is  turned  over  to  a 
competitor  who  still  runs  a  business  on  facts — not 
fancies.  I  maintain  that  the  average  merchant’s  policy 
is  largely  a  “hit  or  miss’’  one  with  the  result  usually 
turning  out  to  be  a  miss.  We  must  make  up  our  minds 
that  we  can’t  all  run  exclusive  shops  and  that  there  is 
no  disgrace  attached  to  running  a  popular  price  store, 
provided  it  is  not  run  at  a  loss. 

Consistency  Essential 

Concentration  of  effort  and  consistency  in  adminis¬ 
tering  and  following  out  our  fundamental  policy  is 
essential.  Our  organizations  must  be  thoroughly  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  meaning  of  our  policies  and  must  be  taught 
to  think  alike.  Our  departments  must  be  carefully  co¬ 
ordinated  in  every  respect.  Price  lines  and  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  merchandise  must  be  consistent  throughout  the 
store.  The  style  and  taste  embodied  in  the  merchandise 
and  its  physical  surroundings  must  be  on  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  plane.  High  style  and  high  priced  merchandise 
should  not  be  featured  by  one  department  and  job  lots 
in  another.  In  short,  there  must  be  a  unified  and  well  de¬ 
fined  conception  of  the  store’s  policy  manifested 
throughout  the  store.  A  store,  to  be  really  successful, 
must  agree  with  itself  in  price,  in  type  of  merchandise, 
in  physical  layout,  in  fashion  and  in  every  operation 
that  has  to  do  with  its  customer.  May  I  suggest  that  as 
a  basis  for  obtaining  this  unity  of  purpose  in  your, 
organization,  you  first  take  a  careful  mental  inventory 
of  your  business,  then  of  yourself  and  lastly  of  your 
organization. 

We  have  often  heard  the  expression  “we  are  in  busi¬ 
ness  to  sell  merchandise’’.  Selling,  however,  implies 
buying  which  we  will  consider  for  a  few  moments.  If 
we  are  to  buy  to  meet  the  demand  of  that  group  which 
we  have  chosen  as  our  potential  customers,  we  must  keep 
in  mind  two  things;  first,  buying  for  basic  stock  and 
second,  buying  for  promotional  stocks.  Basic  stocks 
should  provide  our  customers  with  complete  assort¬ 
ments  of  regular  merchandise  which  is  in  every  day  de¬ 
mand,  whereas  promotional  stocks  provide  us  with 
wanted  merchandise  which  can  be  used  to  attract  both 
new  and  old  customers  to  our  store  and,  incidentally, 
stimulate  the  movement  of  our  basic  stocks  as  well.  I 
dare  say  that  many  of  us  fail  to  make  this  distinction, 
with  the  result  that  we  either  starve  our  basic  stocks 
in  favor  of  promotional  merchandise  or  have  poorly 
balanced  and  overloaded  basic  stocks  which  prevent  us 
from  buying  promotional  merchandise. 

Build  Basic  Stocks  on  Customer  Demand 

In  considering  basic  stocks  let  us  start  out  with  the 
premise  that  we  must  sell  our  customers  what  they  want 
to  buy  and  not  what  we  want  to  sell  them.  In  every 
department  there  are  two  or  three  price  lines  for 
which  the  public  have  indicated  a  preference.  In  like 


manner  there  invariably  are  two  or  three  outstanding 
items,  colors,  sizes  or  materials  in  each  classification  of 
merchandise  that  the  majority  of  customers  favor.  Yet, 
knowing  this,  a  majority  of  our  departments  are  heavily 
stocked  in  unwanted  merchandise  and  have  broken 
assortments  and  inadequate  stocks  in  the  best  selling 
items.  I  know  of  many  examples  in  my  own  experience 
and  I  am  sure  you  will  not  have  to  look  far  to  find 
similar  examples  in  your  own  store.  I  would  like  to  take 
you  back  to  a  hosiery  department  I  am  familiar  with. 
The  price  range  was  89  cents,  98  cents,  $1.10,  $1.15, 
$1.35,  $1.50,  $1.65,  $1.75  and  $1.95.  There  were  thirty- 
nine  colors.  How  can  you  have  an  assortment  of  mer¬ 
chandise  without  half  a  million  dollars  invested  with 
price  lines  like  that?  The  merchandise  will  soon  be  on 
the  slow-selling  sheets  and  you  will  have  to  take  reduc¬ 
tions.  That  sort  of  thing  exists  in  many  hosiery  depart¬ 
ments  today.  We  know  there  are  about  three  outstand¬ 
ing  price  lines  we  should  have  in  hosiery  and  about 
three  big  selling  colors.  You  have  to  have  the  others. 
When  your  customer  asks  for  one  of  these  sizes,  you 
have  got  to  have  them.  Our  stocks  are  loaded  up  with 
unwanted  merchandise.  When  a  department  is  analyzed, 
do  we  try  to  have  a  price  range  of  from  $1.00  to  $10.00, 
if  this  is  decided  on?  Do  we  then  select  the  three  out¬ 
standing  price  lines  and  have  a  quantity  of  merchandise 
behind  them?  It  is  not  done. 

Concentrate  on  Wanted  Lines 

You  will  find,  I  think,  that  a  majority  of  departments 
do  almost  seventy-five  per  cent  of  their  business  on 
about  twenty-five  per  cent  of  their  stock.  The  remaining 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  stock  lies  inactive,  awaiting,  as  it 
were,  the  executioner’s  ax  to  slash  the  price  to  a  point 
that  will  make  it  attractive.  It  gets  on  the  slow-selling 
sheets  and  we  take  losses  to  wipe  it  out.  Why  it  is 
that  we  cannot  seem  to  recognize  the  winners  and  play 
them,  is  something  I  have  been  trying  to  understand 
for  a  long  time.  But  we  are  constantly  seeking  new  and 
better  items,  while  we  neglect  the  items  in  our  stock 
that  the  public  have  indicated  they  want.  We  are  con¬ 
stantly  quarrelling  with  success  and  the  result  is  inevit¬ 
ably  that  our  stocks  become  filled  with  experiments  and 
odds  and  ends  of  undesirable  merchandise.  Meanwhile 
we  turn  customers  away,  simply  because  we  have  not 
provided  the  merchandise  which  they  have  indicated  to 
us  that  they  want.  I  have  seen  one  store  ride  a  winner 
for  two  years.  They  try  new  things,  but  when  they 
find  they  are  going  to  go,  they  stick  to  them  and  don’t 
drop  them  for  something  new. 

In  like  manner  we  allow  our  buyers  to  spread  their 
purchasing  power  over  many  price  lines  rather  than  to 
concentrate  on  the  wanted  price  lines  and  to  carry  only 
a  minimum  stock  behind  others  which  are  deemed 
essential  for  the  sake  of  assortments.  How  can  we 
carry  complete  assortments  if  we  allow  our  purchasing 
power  to,  be  dissipated  in  this  manner,  and  how  can  we 
expect,  with  these  conditions  prevailing,  to  get  business 
in  the  face  of  any  kind  of  difficulties  ?  I  do  not  believe  I 
exaggerate  when  I  say  that  fifty  per  cent  of  our  cus¬ 
tomers  walk  out  of  our  stores  today  without  buying, 
simply  because  they  cannot  get  what  they  want.  Cut 
down  this  per  cent  of  actual  lost  sales  and  your  problem 
and  my  problem  is  solved  at  once  and  for  all  time.  This 
may  sound  like  theory,  but  it  can  be  done  and  it  has 
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been  and  is  being  done  by  those  stores  which  stand  out 
in  our  minds  as  acknowledged  successes.  It  is  especially 
important  at  this  time,  because  in  the  face  of  adverse 
business  conditions  the  buying  public  has  become  more 
discriminating  and  are  no  longer  buying  like  the  prov¬ 
erbial  “drunken  sailors”.  They  want  what  they  want, 
when  they  want  it  and  our  job  is  to  supply  that  demand. 

There  can  be  only  one  answer.  We  must  determine 
from  available  facts  what  our  customers  want  and  then 
plan  and  buy  accordingly.  We  must  send  our  buyers  to 
market,  equipped  with  these  facts  and  plans  and  then 
we  must  follow  through  to  see  that  they  are  being  used 
in  buying  proper  size  ranges,  proper  color  ranges, 
proper  price  ranges  and  proper  styles.  We  must  find 
out  what  our  price  lines  are  to  be,  concentrate  on  them 
and  pick  out  two  or  three  outstanding  ones  of  the  lot. 
We  are  dissipating  our  purchasing  power  when  we 
j  spread  it  too  thin.  We  must  buy  what  our  customers 
I  demand  of  us  and  not  what  our  manufacturers  want  to 
sell  us. 

Promotional  Stocks  Important 
The  other  type  of  stock  which  we  must  provide  has 
!  been  designated  as  promotional  stocks.  In  quantity  these 
stocks  should  be  much  less  than  the  basic  stock,  but  in 
merchandising  importance  they  rank  high.  I  would  like 
to  call  your  attention,  at  this  point,  to  the  fact  that  the 
most  successful  promotional  items  are  created  and  are 
the  result  of  imaginative  thinking  rather  than  the  mere 
ability  to  buy  a  large  quantity  of  an  item  at  a  given 
price.  It  is  no  great  feat  to  go  into  the  market  and 
buy  proven  best  sellers  for  promotions,  even  though  we 
Ij  don’t  do  that  as  often  or  as  well  as  we  should.  It  is  a 
l'  real  mark  of  ability,  however,  to  create  a  best  seller 
Sj  by  taking  an  article  that  has  potential  promotional  quali- 
’I  ties  and  trading  it  down  to  a  price  that  will  appeal  to 
1-  a  large  number  of  people  and  will  encounter  the  least 
■  amount  of  sales  resistance.  It  is  that  type  of  promotion 
that  stamps  a  store  as  being  alert  and  important  from  a 
customer  standpoint.  Practically  all  of  us  have  sale  after 
sale,  but  how  many  of  us  have  real  fashion  promotions 
,  on  wanted  items  at  wanted  prices,  that  cause  our  cus¬ 
tomers  to  come  to  us  for  more  of  their  needs?  We 
;  must,  first  of  all,  know  our  fashions,  then  know  our 
volume  price  lines  and  combine  the  two  into  effective 
fashion  promotions. 

It  may  be  well  to  set  down  some  of  the  qualifications 
i  of  a  good  promotional  item,  as  I  see  them.  First  it 

I  must  be  an  item  that  is  wanted  by  a  large  number  of 

i‘  people;  second  it  must  be  fashion  right  and  in  good 

1  taste;  and  third  it  must  be  marked  at  a  price  that  will 

encounter  the  least  amount  of  resistance.  The  most  suc- 
!i  cessful  promotional  items  are  those  for  which  the  de- 
I  mand  increases  most  rapidly  as  the  price  is  lowered. 

!  Finally,  after  the  proper  item  has  been  selected,  the 
||  success  of  any  promotion  depends  to  a  large  degree  on 
I  purchasing  the  right  quantities  in  the  right  proportions 
i  of  colors,  sizes,  etc. 

While  I  emphasize  the  importance  of  complete  basic 
stocks  as  a  means  of  building  up  and  retaining  customer 
I  confidence,  through  supplying  their  daily  needs,  I  would 
I  like  to  submit  for  your  consideration  the  idea  that  it 
i  is  through  creative  promotional  effort  that  a  store  be- 
j  comes  stamped  as  being  alert  and  cognizant  of  the 
needs  of  its  customers.  In  my  opinion,  therefore,  this 
type  of  promotion  is  of  outstanding  importance  in  build¬ 
ing  a  successful  and  grow’ing  business. 

(Continued 


Just  as  we  dissipate  our  efforts  and  our  money  in 
buying,  we  in  like  manner  dissipate  our  efforts  and  our 
dollars  spent  in  publicity.  I  am  afraid  the  majority  of 
us  feel  that  our  responsibility  ends  when  we  keep  our 
expenditures  for  publicity  within  the  budgeted  limits. 
Do  we  ever  stop  to  analyze  how  this  money  is  being 
spent  and  what  results  are  being  obtained?  Probably 
more  dollars  are  wasted  every  year  in  publicity  than  in 
any  other  single  expense  account  which  a  store  has. 
The  fault  lies  just  as  much  with  the  buyer,  merchandise 
manager  and  store  owner  as  with  the  publicity  manager. 
We  are  continually  complaining  about  the  fact  that 
“ads”  do  not  “pull”,  but  few  of  us  go  to  the  trouble 
of  finding  out  why.  Intelligent  advertising  is  one  of 
the  best  investments  a  store  can  make,  but  the  difficulty 
now  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  most  stores  too  large  a 
proportion  of  our  advertising  is  not  intelligent. 

Our  advertising  must  appeal  to  the  group  of  custo¬ 
mers  whom  we  have  select^,  in  just  the  same  manner 
as  our  merchandise  assortments.  But  here  again  I  have 
the  feeling  that  most  of  us  are  scattering  our  efforts  and 
are  not  concentrating  them  where  the  greatest  amount 
of  premanent  results  can  be  obtained.  We  are  too  will¬ 
ing  to  justify  advertising  which  has  no  real  value  to 
us.  We  copy  clever  advertisements  which  may  be  ex¬ 
cellent  for  another  store  but  have  no  place  in  ours. 
We  advertise  $98.50  dresses  when  our  top  volume  price 
is  $59.50.  And  so  on  through  innumerable  fallacies  of 
judgment  of  which  we  are  all  guilty.  The  answer  is 
just  this — we  have  lost  sight  of  who  our  customers  are 
and  what  they  want  to  know  from  us.  We  let  our 
vanity,  our  prejudices  and  our  competitors  dictate  our 
publicity  policies  rather  than  the  facts  in  our  own  busi¬ 
ness. 

Feature  and  Promote  Wanted  Merchandise 

How  many  of  us  have  analyzed  our  advertising  re¬ 
cently  to  determine  what  percentage  of  it  features  our 
best  selling  price  lines  and  our  best  selling  fashions? 
I  predict  that  you  will  be  amazed  at  the  relatively  small 
number.  I  am  convinced  from  my  own  experience  and 
that  of  others  also,  that  the  average  buyer  and  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  uses  advertising  space  in  far  too  many 
cases  to  clear  their  stocks  of  slow-moving  or  over- 
lx)ught  merchandise,  for  which  the  public  has  already 
indicated  its  dislike,  rather  than  to  promote  outstanding 
best  sellers  which  the  public  does  want.  Ask  for  the 
facts  about  the  next  advertisement  run  by  your  store 
and  ten  to  one  you  will  find  featured  in  it  merchandise 
which  has  not  been  selling  for  weeks,  perhaps  months, 
or  that  never  did  sell.  Ask  why  the  space  was  not 
used  for  a  “best  seller”  and  you  will  get  the  answer 
that  the  item  is  selling  very  well  without  advertising, 
so  why  spend  money  to  push  it. 

Our  window  and  interior  displays  are  used  too  often 
to  feature  merchandise  which  our  clientele  never  buys. 
We  buy,  for  display,  “show  pieces”,  exaggerated  ideas 
of  current  fashions,  prices  far  above  the  average  level 
of  our  customers’  buying  power  and  fantastic  fixtures 
or  entire  settings.  Do  you  think  that  our  customers  are 
interested  in  this  and  do  they  buy  more  merchandise 
from  us  as  a  result  of  such  displays?  Window  displays 
and  all  other  displays  in  my  opinion  should  reflect  the 
character  of  our  stores  and  should  make  a  definite  and 
understandable  appeal  to  our  clienteles.  Displays  can  be 
made  just  as  attractive,  appealing  and  dramatic  with 
on  page  412) 
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Price  Freedom 

(Continued  from  page  382) 

public  because  it  will  raise  the  cost  of  living.  Practi¬ 
cally  everything  that  we  use,  we  wear,  we  eat  or  drink 
could  be  brought  within  the  terms  of  this  bill,  all  to  be 
retailed  at  uniform  prices  regardless  of  whether  one 
merchant  gave  costly  service  or  not,  regardless  of 
whether  one’s  overhead  was  10  per  cent  or  30  per  cent. 

Just  picture  two  typical  stores  in  the  same  city  or 
town.  One  caters  to  the  classes  and  the  other  to  the 
masses.  The  class  store  pays  a  high  rental.  It  gives 
credit  and  delivers  its  merchandise  in  motor  cars  de¬ 
luxe.  The  mass  store  pays  a  low  rental,  gives  no 
credit,  may  even  make  no  deliveries.  Yet  both  stores 
operating  under  price-fixing  would  have  to  sell  at  the 
same  price  fixed  by  the  manufacturer,  and  fixed  high 
enough,  you  may  be  sure,  to  enable  those  stores  with 
high  operating  costs  to  make  a  profit. 

This  bill  is  unsound  because  it  fosters  monopolies  by 
removing  competition  from  retailing  and  it  represents 
an  insidious  effort  to  nullify  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
Act  by  legalizing  price  agreements  in  restraint  of  trade. 
The  bill  is  unsound  because  it  will  rob  the  consumer  of 
the  protection  he  now  receives  from  retailers,  and  it 
will  put  manufacturers  in  virtual  control  of  retail 
distribution,  since,  as  I  said  before,  practically  anything 
and  everything  may  be  branded. 

Under  our  present  system  of  price  freedom,  the  re¬ 
tailer  has  always  served  as  a  sort  of  buyer  for  the 
public.  He  has  acted  as  check  and  balance  between  the 
manufacturer  and  consumer.  Why,  this  bill  would 
change  the  very  essence  of  that  service.  It  will  put  the 
manufacturer  in  the  saddle  riding  high,  wide  and  hand¬ 
some,  and  with  no  agency  whatsoever  to  protect  the 
interest  of  the  consuming  public,  no  agency  to  keep  him 
from  making  excessive  profits,  and  lowering  the  size  and 
quality  of  his  product  without  correspondingly  lower¬ 
ing  the  price. 

Price-fixing  is  uneconomical  because,  as  everyone 
knows,  price  is  not  a  constant  factor  in  our  econoni.c 
life.  It  is  instead  a  very  variable  factor.  Why,  just 
see  how  commodity  prices  have  dropped  in  the  past  six 
months.  What  assurance  has  the  public  that  fi.xed  prices 
would  be  lowered  by  manufacturers  when  the  cost  of 
labor  and  raw  materials  go  off?  Very  little  I  am  afraid, 
but  there  is  abundant  reason  to  believe  that  fixed  prices 
would  go  up  with  any  increase  in  the  cost  of  manu¬ 
facture.  This  bill,  however,  would  rob  the  retailer 
of  any  power  to  reflect  in  his  prices  the  lowered  rate 
on  commodities  in  the  wholesale  market. 

Price-fixing  is  uneconomical  because  it  runs  counter 
to  a  basic  law  of  economics,  the  old  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  Just  let  us  picture  a  retailer  who  in  mid-season 
is  heavily  stocked  with  branded  merchandise  all  at 
fixed  prices.  Along  comes  unseasonable  weather  or  an 
epidemic  of  influenza  or  a  market  crash.  The  demand 
drops  off  and  his  goods  don’t  sell.  His  expense  pile 
up  and  his  notes  fall  due.  If  he  acts  quickly,  a  20  per 
cent  reduction  of  his  entire  stock  may  liquidate  his 
assets  and  keep  him  going,  but  under  this  bill  he  won’t 
be  able  to  liquidate.  He  must  maintain  his  prices  or 
what?  There  is  only  one  course.  He  must  go  into 
the  hands  of  a  receiver.  Then  and  only  then  may  there 
be  price  reduction. 


Price  Fixing  Unfair 

Price-fixing  is  unfair  because  it  discriminates.  It 
makes  possible  one  set  of  fixed  prices  for  one  commu¬ 
nity  and  another  set  for  a  nearby  community.  It  is 
entirely  possible  under  this  bill  that  Manhattan  would 
be  selling  branded  articles  at  one  fixed  price,  and 
Newark,  for  instance,  at  a  different  price,  according  to 
a  whim  of  the  manufacturer. 

Price-fixing  legislation  is  un-American  because  it  is 
just  class  legislation.  It  is  solely  in  the  interest  of 
manufacturers  and  against  the  interest  of  the  consumer. 
It  is  also  against  the  interest  of  labor  and  the  farmer 
as  evidenced  by  their  expressed  opposition. 

Mr.  William  Green,  President  of  the  American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Labor  has  said  in  reference  to  the  principle  of 
price-fixing  that  it  is  contrary  to  sound  public  policy. 
It  is  un-American  also  because  it  is  paternalistic.  This 
great  country  of  ours  has  not  been  built  up  by  legisla¬ 
tive  restrictions.  It  has  been  built  by  the  ability,  initia¬ 
tive,  energy  and  free  competition  of  all  of  our  people. 
Neither  wholesalers  nor  retailers  need  legislative  codd- 
ling. 

I  wonder  if  you  recall  the  sayings  of  two  famous 
colored  comedians.  One  was  playing  a  clarinet  and  the 
other  listened  for  a  while  and  said,  “Even  if  that  was 
good,  I  wouldn’t  like  it.’’  Well,  that  is  just  how  I  feel 
about  this  bill.  I  think  it  is  a  bad  bill,  but  even  if  it 
were  a  good  bill  I  wouldn’t  like  it  because  it  is  diametri¬ 
cally  opposed  to  a  platform  that  I  believe  in,  a  platform 
that  was  heralded  by  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce  a  few  years  ago  and  won  universal  approval, 
a  platform  that  called  for  more  business  in  government 
and  less  government  in  business. 

I  am  for  that,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  if  you  are 
too,  you  can’t  be  for  price-fixing,  and  if  you  are  not 
for  price-fixing,  won’t  you  please  do  something  about 
it?  Please  do  not  think  that  I  have  any  quarrel  with 
the  sale  of  merchandise  that  is  branded  or  with  that 
national  advertising  which  places  branded  articles  before 
the  public.  My  only  quarrel  is  with  this  proposed  re¬ 
course  to  radical  legislation  to  fix  prices  for  branded 
"  t'cles,  and  then  to  use  national  advertising  for  the 
I'urpose  of  keeping  prices  at  excessive  levels.  No  re¬ 
futable  retailer  approves  of  predatory  price  cutting. 
This  bill  may  aid  in  reducing  that  occasional  evil,  but 
it  will  do  greater  harm  to  the  consumer  in  eliminating 
price  cutting  arising  from  differences  in  cost  of  retail¬ 
ing.  Such  a  price-cutter  is  a  help  to  the  consumer. 

Merely  because  an  article  bears  an  advertised  name 
is  no  reason  w’hy  it  should  sell  at  the  same  price  in 
all  stores  in  all  cities,  regardless  of  operating  costs. 

Summary  of  Argument 

In  summary  may  I  repeat,  I  am  opposed  to  price¬ 
fixing  for  the  following  reasons :  It  is  against  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  general  public  and  it  will  raise  the  cost 
of  living.  It  will  foster  monopolies  among  manufac¬ 
turers.  It  will  change  the  retailer  from  a  buyer  for  the 
public  to  a  selling  agent  for  the  manufacturer.  It  will 
prevent  the  prompt  reduction  of  retail  prices  to  keep 
pace  with  corresponding  declines  in  manufacturing  costs. 
It  runs  counter  to  the  basic  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
It  will  abolish  free  and  open  competition  among  retail¬ 
ers.  It  will  discriminate  between  close  and  neighbor¬ 
ing  communities.  It  is  class  legislation  solely  in  the  in- 
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The  Waiy  With  People 

Personnel  and  Training  Ideas  for  Retail  Stores — THE  PERSONNEL  GROUP 


Outline  of  A  Training  Department 

By  Mabel  W heeler.  Personnel  Director,  Himelhoch  Brothers  &  Company, 

Detroit,  Michigan 

This  is  the  first  part  of  an  outline  of  a  training  department.  The  second 
part,  containing  an  Assistant  Buyer’s  course  and  descriptions  of  IV rong 
Address  meetings,  Friday  morning  Fashion  meetings  and  the  Professional 
Selling  Club,  will  appear  in  the  August  issue  of  The  Bulletin. — The 
Editor. 


COMPLETE  LIST  OF  OUTLINE  COURSES. 

1.  Salesmanship  for  Regular  Salespeople. 

2.  Salesmanship  for  Special  Salespeople. 

3.  Assistant  Buyers  Course. 

4.  Junior’s  Course. 

5.  Salescheck  System. 

6.  Cash  Register  System. 

7.  Elevator  Training. 

8.  Wrapper’s  Training. 

9.  Floor  Manager’s  Instruction. 

OTHER  ACTIVITIES  OF  TRAINING. 

1.  Friday  Morning  Fashion  Meetings. 

2.  Wednesday  Morning  Meetings  for  Main  Floor 
Salespeople. 

3.  Monthly  Elevator  Meetings. 

4.  Departmental  Meetings. 

5.  Floor  Manager’s  Meetings. 

6.  Shopping  Reports. 

7.  Professional  Selling  Club. 

8.  Error  Work. 

9.  Special  Meetings  for  Fitters. 


10.  Training  Salespeople  transferred  for  Special 
Events. 

11.  Merchandise  Training. 

12.  Merchandise  Manuals. 

13.  Special  Contests. 

14.  Semi-annual  Review  of  Productivity. 

15.  Preparation  for  Sales  Events. 

16.  Handling  of  Complaints. 

17.  Color  and  Line.  (Two  courses  have  been  given 
in  conjunction  with  the  Detroit  Art  Museum.) 

EVALUATION  OF  RESULTS. 

A.  Methods  Used. 

1.  Observation  on  the  floor  by  Personnel  Di¬ 
vision  and  Floor  Managers. 

2.  Shopping  reports. 

3.  Analysis  of  sales  figures  and  productivity  of 
individuals. 

B.  Tangible  Results  Secured. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  state  tangible  results  se¬ 
cured  from  training.  We  can,  however,  point  to 
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improved  service,  increased  individual  sales,  and 
strengthened  morale  and  assume  that  these  are 
partly  the  results  of  effective  training. 

The  majority  of  our  buyers,  assistant  buyers 
and  floor  managers  have  been  promoted  from  the 
ranks.  This  is  due.  to  a  great  degree,  to  train¬ 
ing.  The  policy  of  the  firm  to  promote  from 
within  aids  the  training  department  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  and  the  fact  that  our  competitors  seem 
glad  to  get  Himelhoch  girls,  leads  us  to  believe 
that  the  Training  here  must  be  of  value. 

Detailed  Outline  of  Three  Courses 

1.  Junior  Course. 

2.  Salesmanship  Course. 

3.  Assistant  Buyers’  Course. 

Detailed  Outline  of  Three  Activities 

1.  Wrong  Address  Meetings. 

2.  Friday  Morning  Fashion  Meetings. 

3.  Profession  Selling  Club. 

JUNIOR  COURSE 

Time  of  Meeting 

E^ch  Monday  morning  at  nine  o’clock  and  again 
at  9:45  o’clock.  Half  the  Juniors  attend  each 
meeting. 

Personnel 

All  stock  girls  and  wrappers. 

Leader 

Personnel  Director. 

Subjects  Discussed 

Personnel  policy  of  the  store. 

Fundamental  character  qualities. 

Each  girl  rates  herself  on  the  qualities  discussed 
in  class. 

Store  organization. 

Health  and  hygiene,  including:  diet,  common  ill¬ 
nesses,  and  personal  cleanliness. 

Grooming. 

Grammar  and  pronunciation. 

Thrift. 

Voice. 

The  telephone — how  to  answer  and  what  to  say. 
Business  ethics. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  cover  a  specified  amount  of 
material  in  one  class.  If  the  girls  express  a  desire  to 
have  further  discussion  of  a  subject,  it  is  carried  over 
to  the  next  week. 

Follow-Up  and  Effort  to  Evaluate 

Juniors  are  at  an  age  where  training  is  a'most 
immediately  recognized. 

SALESMANSHIP  COURSE 

Time 

Two  mornings  each  week  from  nine  o’clock  until 
ten  o’clock. 

Personnel 

New  regular  salespeople. 

Leader 

The  manager  of  our  first  floor.  This  woman  is  a 

(Continued 


Prince  graduate  and,  besides  managing  the  first 
floor,  acts  as  a  selling  supervisor.  She  is  an  ex¬ 
school  teacher  and  therefore  well  able  to  present 
her  material  so  that  her  classes  derive  a  great  deal 
of  benefit. 

OUTLINE  FOR  SALESMANSHIP  COURSE 
Discussion  I — The  Salesperson. 

A.  Introduction : 

Selling  may  be  classified  as  a  profession  when  the 
salesperson  has  developed  skill  through  training  and 
experience. 

B.  Advantages  of  being  in  a  store : 

1.  Opportunity  to  meet  interesting  people. 

2.  Opportunity  to  gather  merchandise  information. 

3.  Opportunity  to  be  of  service  to  customers. 

C.  Qualities  desirable  in  a  salesperson,  as  to: 

1.  Appearance. 

2.  Attitude  toward  work  and  toward  customer. 

3.  Personality. 

4.  Knowledge  of : 

(a)  Merchandise. 

(b)  Salesmanship. 

(c)  People,  and  how  to  deal  with  them. 

D.  Qualities  the  average  person  has  to  start  which  may 

be  called  “CAPITAL” : 

1.  Health. 

2.  Will  power. 

3.  Personality. 

4.  Intelligence. 

E.  Suggestions  for  increasing  “CAPITAL” : 

1.  Criticize  yourself  as  to  appearance. 

2.  Rid  yourself  of  prejudice.  BE  IMPERSONAL. 

3.  Learn  to  profit  by  criticism  from  any  source. 

4.  Cultivate  a  low  clear  voice. 

5.  Increase  your  vocabulary. 

6.  Increase  your  knowledge  of  merchandise. 

7.  Systematize  your  stock-keeping. 

8.  Cultivate  cheerfulness. 

F.  Conduct  of  salesperson,  as  to: 

1.  Dignity. 

2.  Self  control. 

3.  Courtesy. 

ASSIGNMENT: 

(a)  Select  two  qualities  you  would  like  to  develop 
and  report  on  your  progress  at  our  next  meet¬ 
ing. 

(b)  Visit  two  stores  and  take  mental  notes  on  the 
impression  made  by  the  salespeople. 

Discussion  II — The  Customer — Approach. 

The  customer  is  the  guest  of  the  store,  and  the 
most  important  person  in  the  store.  Therefore,  it 
is  necessary  to  get  her  point  of  view. 

A.  Customer’s  attention  is  attracted  by: 

1.  Advertisements. 

2.  Window  displays. 

3.  Appearance  of  the  store  in  general. 

4.  Appearance  of  the  departments. 
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THIS  SAN  JOSE  STORE 


SAVED  THREE  WAYS  BY  INSTALLING 
NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTERS 

L.  Hart  &  Son  Company,  San  Jose,  California,  have  used 
National  Cash  Registers  and  Charge  Phones  for  two  years. 

They  have  saved  $950  a  year  on  their  audit. 

They  have  saved  $1,920  a  year  on  cashiers. 

They  are  saving  8  cents  on  every  100  transactions  by  using 
register  checks  instead  of  sales-slips. 

They  operate  during  special  sales  events  with  fewer  sales- 
people  than  was  possible  before  registers  were  installed. 

In  addition  to  citing  these  savings  the  general  manager  of  this  store  says: 
**Through  the  speedy  operation  of  registers  we  have  been  able  to  improve 
the  service  to  our  customers  which  has  been  extremely  appreciated  by  them. 

The  length  of  time  required  to  ring  up  a  transaction,  wrap  the  package  and 
return  it  to  the  customer  averages  about  the  same  as  the  length  of  time  it 
takes  to  make  out  a  single  sales-slip  by  hand.” 

THE  NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER  COMPANY 


DAYTON,  OHIO 

Say  you  saw  it  THE  BULLETIN 
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Merchandise  Management 

Fur  Departments — Open  Show-Rooms 

Editor’s  Note:  The  follmving  recent  inquiries  from  our  tnembers  were 
referred  to  a  few  representative  stores  for  answer.  Some  of  the  typical 
replies  are  given  here  with  the  thought  that  they  may  be  of  general  interest 
to  the  members  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


FUR  DEPARmENTS 


Question  1.  There  is  a  feeling  among  some  of  our 
stores  that  the  sale  of  fur  coats  to  younger  women  is 
decreasing.  Do  you  notice  any  tendency  for  fur  coats 
to  be  sold  more  to  the  older  woman  than  to  the 
younger  ? 

Store  A — During  the  early  part  of  1929,  when  fur  coats 
were  extremely  high,  we  did  notice  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  younger  woman  to  buy  a 
cloth  coat  in  preference  to  a  fur  coat,  b^use 
she  could  get  a  coat  in  cloth  with  decidedly 
more  style  and  much  more  reasonably.  I  don  t 
■  believe  that  this  is  anything  more  than  a 
question  of  price,  and  as  fur  coats  next  sea¬ 
son  will  be  considerably  lower  than  they  have 
been  in  the  past,  I  believe  the  young  woman 
will  quite  naturally  come  back  to  a  fur  coat. 

Store  B — On  the  contrary,  the  sale  of  fur  coats  for 
younger  women  today  is  increasing  due  to  sev¬ 
eral  conditions.  Firstly,  because  of  the  styling 
of  fur  coats,  which  didn’t  exist  five  years  ago ; 
secondly,  because  of  the  semi-precious  type  of 
fur  coat.  While  people  bought  a  fur  coat  to 
wear  for  a  life  time  in  former  years,  they  are 
now  buying  inexpensive  coats  for  fashion,  such 
as  lapins  and  kids,  which  formerly  were  not 
purchased. 

Stores  C,  D,  E — No.  The  tendency  is  to  Ynore  smaller 
size  sales. 

Store  F — ^We  cannot  agree  to  the  opinion  that  fur  coats 
are  less  desirable  for  the  younger  woman.  In 
fact,  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  the  young  women  and 
misses,  the  fur  department  would  have  suffered 
to  a  greater  extent  in  the  past  few  years  than 
heretofore.  What  we  are  lacking  in  sales  vol¬ 
ume  in  this  department  is  because  the  people 
are  not  buying  as  freely  as  formerly. 

Store  G — No.  We  believe  that  more  coats  are  sold 
in  sizes  15  to  20  than  ever  before. 

Question  2.  What  is  your  policy  regarding  down  pay¬ 
ments;  lay  aways;  and  convenient  payments? 

Store  A — We  do  not  have  a  policy  for  convenient  jiay- 
ment.  However,  during  the  months  of  August 
and  September,  we  take  a  deposit  on  a  fur  coat 
of  not  less  than  25%  and  hold  it  until  Novem¬ 
ber  1st.  Uusually  we  persuade  the  customer  to 
make  additional  deposits  before  she  takes  it  out 
on  November  1st,  telling  her  that  in  that  way 


she  has  so  much  less  to  pay  when  taking  it  out. 
As  to  lay-aways,  we  do  not  use  this  practice 
unless  it  is  charged  up  immediately,  or  has  a 
25%  deposit  on  it. 

Store  B — We  do  not  have  any  partial  payment  plan  on 
our  sale  of  fur  coats. 

Store  C — From  January  1st  to  October  1st  we  sell  coats 
with  a  20%  down  payment  and  10%  a  month 
until  November  1st,  when  coats  must  be  taken 
out  of  storage.  From  then  on — on  a  30  day 
basis.  We  have  no  deferred  pa5mient  system. 
Store  D — 25% — 30  days. 

Store  E — ^We  have  no  definite  policy  regarding  conveni¬ 
ent  pavments.  When  a  customer  purchases  a 
fur  coat  she  makes  arrangements  with  the  credit 
manager  to  secure  more  time  than  the  usual  30 
davs.  This  time  varies  according  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  varying  from  3  to  4  additional  months. 
For  lay-awavs,  we  usually  require  25%  down 
pa)rment.  This  rule,  however,  is  flexible  and 
when  special  arrangements  are  made,  the 
amount  of  the  down  payment  may  be  decreased. 

Store  E — We  encourage  down  pa\Tnents  during  our 
August  Sales  as  well  as  our  Anniversary  Sale. 
We  also  arrange  for  longer  time  of  pavment  on 
better  fur  garments  than  applies  to  other  ready- 
to-wear  apparel  in  these  departments. 

Store  G — Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  no  convenient 
pavTuent  plan  on  furs.  We  have  a  will  call  sec¬ 
tion  that  will  hold  a  coat  for  twenty-one  days 
only,  on  20%  deposit.  If  the  balance  is  not 
paid  in  tw’enty-one  days,  the  coat  is  returned 
to  stock. 

Question  3.  Do  you  experience  any  considerable  amount 

of  return  of  fur  coats,  which  have  been  laid  away  in 

August  and  September? 

Store  A — We  have  in  the  past  had  considerable  credits 
on  coats  bought  in  August  and  September  in 
the  higher  priced  and  style  end  merchandise. 
We  have  never  had  any  trouble  on  the  more 
staple  and  lower  priced  merchandise. 

Store  B — ^When  we  had  August  fur  sales,  we  usually 
had  a  return  percentage  of  30%. 

Store  C — Our  experience  this  past  season  with  returns 
in  fur  coats  selected  in  either  August  or  Septem¬ 
ber  was  rather  abnormal,  due  no  doubt  to  the 


In  May  1928  Burroughs  Type¬ 
writer  Bookkeeping  Machine  re¬ 
placed  one  of  o  different  moke  we  hod 
used  for  several  years  and  which  was  not 
fast  enough  to  handle  all  our  work.  Now 
we  ore  able  to  use  the  Burroughs  machine 
on  both  accounts  receivable  and  accounts 
payable  ledgers  as  well  as  making  analy¬ 
ses  of  accounts  receivable.  Our  operator 
handles  the  posting  easily,  quickly  and 
accurately  and  with  less  fatigue.  And  we 
can  always  depend  on  prompt  mechanical 
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Magee’s^  Lincoln,  Neb. 


A  Few  of  the  Reasons  Why  Burroughs  Does 
More  Work,  in  Less  Time  and  at  Less  Cost: 


1.  Potts  ledger,  statement  and  proof  journal  in  one  operotion. 
Adaptable  to  unit  or  dual  plan. 

2.  Flat  surface  for  quick  insertion  and  accurate  alignment  of 
forms.  Speed  of  cylinder  platen  posting. 

3.  Complete  date  — month,  day  and  year— printed  by  the 
depression  of  one  key,  or  automatically  if  desired. 

4.  Automatic  alignment  of  figures- dollars  under  dollars,  cents 
under  cents. 

5.  Automatic  tabulation  between  columns  and  automatic  punc¬ 
tuation  of  amounts. 

6.  Balances  and  totals  printed  with  one  key  depression.  (No 
copying  from  dials.) 


7.  Errors  in  key  depressions  may  be  corrected  before  amount  is 
printed  or  added. 

8.  Ciosed  account  automatically  designated  with  symbol  "O'*. 

9.  Keyboards — typewriter  and  adding  machine  — condensed 
into  small  area  for  efficient  operation. 

10.  Credit  balances  automatically  computed,  printed  in  red  and 
designated  with  symbol  "CR". 

11.  Electric  return  of  carriage  speeds  up  the  work  and  lessens 
fatigue. 

12.  A  fast  electric  duplex  adding,  listing  and  subtracting  machine 
for  such  jobs  as  proof-listing  and  general  addition. 


Backed  by  Burroughs  worldwide,  factory  trained,  factory  controlled  service. 

Call  the  local  Burroughs  office  for  more  information  or  for  an  individual  demonstration  of  the 
Burroughs  Typewriter  Bookkeeping  Machine  on  your  own  work  . . .  without  obligation  to  you. 


burroughs  adding 
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economic  conditions  that  arose.  However,  over 
a  period  of  years  we  find  that  the  return  of 
fur  garments  has  not  been  out  of  line,  averag¬ 
ing  about  24%. 

Store  D — Our  returns  from  August  Sales  are  no  greater 
than  the  returns  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Question  4.  What  is  your  policy  in  regard  to  August 

Sales  ? 

Store  A — This  year  we  shall  have  only  lower  end  coats 
during  August  and  September,  as  we  feel  that 
anything  a  woman  buys  at  that  time  she  buys 
because  she  thinks  she  can  get  a  bargain.  In 
the  case  of  the  woman  who  buys  a  style  garment 
or  extremely  high  price  garment  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  she  usually  changes  her  mind  about 
the  style,  fur,  etc.,  or  something  has  occurred 
to  make  her  lose  interest  in  a  high  priced  coat. 

Store  B — We  have  discontinued  the  August  Sale  of 
furs. 

Store  C — ^We  promote  the  sale  of  fur  coats  only  from 
a  style  appeal — no  price  concessions  offered. 

Store  D — Down  payments,  25%  down,  November  1st 
delivery.  Charge  accounts,  no  down  payments, 
November  1st  charge  and  delivery. 

Store  E — It  is  our  policy  to  have  August  Sales. 

Store  F — Our  plans  for  continuing  August  Sales  are 
favorable,  but  along  different  lines  than  hereto¬ 
fore.  We  plan  to  spotlight  certain  desirable 
fur  pelts  that  will  fit  in  more  with  the  needs 
of  college  girls  or  women  who  desire  garments 
from  a  practical  standpoint.  We  plan  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  style  merchandise,  as  well  as  the  better 
type,  in  season. 

Store  G — We  believe  that  if  price  comparison  is  omit¬ 
ted,  style  and  workmanship  stressed,  and  a  lib¬ 
eral  plan  for  purchasing  offered,  any  sale  can 
be  a  success. 

Question  5.  Do  you  consider  that  repair  service  and 

storage  have  any  considerable  sales  promotion  value  ? 

Store  A — I  think  that  repair  service  and  storage  have 
a  very  considerable  sales  promotion  value.  In 
connection  with  storage,  we  should  do  a  very 
large  cleaning  and  repair  business  from  our 
storage  coats.  Each  customer’s  coat  should  be 
examined  and  an  estimate  sent  her  on  whatever 
work  we  think  is  necessary.  We  should  send 
out  a  special  letter  on  the  cleaning  of  furs. 
Every  coat,  scarf,  etc.,  we  have  in  storage 
should  net  us  a  job  on  cleaning,  as  after  a 
woman  wears  a  piece  of  fur  possibly  six 
months,  regardless  of  how  careful  she  may  have 
•  been  of  it,  there  is  always  a  certain  amount  of 
dust  and  dirt  that  settles  in  it.  This  should  be 
taken  care  of  in  the  summer  months  so  that 
the  garment  is  clean  and  fresh  for  the  fall  when 
she  begins  to  wear  it. 

Store  B — Our  storage  and  repair  department  is  run  as 
a  separate  unit  and  is  not  under  the  management 
of  our  fur  department. 

Store  C — ^W e  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  at  our  store. 


Stores  D,  E — We  consider  our  repair  service  and  our 
storage  very  valuable  in  promoting  furs. 

Store  F — We  consider  that  the  repair  service  and  stor¬ 
age  sales  promotion  ideas  are  very  necessary, 
particularly  for  the  early  purchases.  Also,  we 
believe  that  it  is  imperative  that  the  selling 
organization  does  not  misrepresent  the  wearing 
qualities  of  furs;  therefore,  we  recommend  that 
the  idea  of  selling  the  more  serviceable  type  of 
fur  pelts  early  in  the  season  has  its  many  ad¬ 
vantages. 

Store  G — No.  Customers  should  pay  for  storage  and 
repairs  which  should  be  treated  as  separate  de¬ 
partments.  Free  storage  should  be  offered  only 
during  a  sale. 

OPEN  SHOW-ROOMS 

Inquiry:  We  should  like  to  know  if  any  stores  have 
found  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  the  open  show¬ 
room.  What  procedure  have  they  used  in  attacking  this 
practice,  and  with  what  results? 

A  typical  reply:  Our  method  of  handling  the  open 
show-room  was  not  unique  in  any  way,  but  it 
was  successful  because  we.  secured  the  genuine 
cooperation  of  the  larger  retailers  in  our  city. 
We  did  not  form  an  association  of  any  kind, 
as  we  did  not  feel  that  it  was  advisable  to  do 
so.  The  open  show-room  question  was  discussed 
at  a  luncheon  meeting,  and  at  that  time  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  all  the  stores  were  asked  to  ex¬ 
press  themselves  concerning  this  type  of  selling. 
We  agreed  not  to  do  business  with  any  manu¬ 
facturer  who  placed  his  merchandise  on  a  show¬ 
room  floor.  As  a  result,  manufacturers’  repre¬ 
sentatives  found  a  united  front  in  our  city.  One 
of  the  first  questions  a  salesman  was  asked  was 
whether  his  product  was  presented  in  an  open 
show-room.  In  all  such  cases,  the  manufacturer 
was  given  the  option  of  withdrawing  or  of  not 
receiving  orders  from  the  retailer. 

As  this  policy  was  adopted  at  the  very  incep¬ 
tion  of  the  movement,  the  show-room  did  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  establish  itself.  At  the 
present  time,  the  largest  organization  having  an 
open  show-room  in  our  city,  is  planning  to  dis¬ 
continue  when  its  lease  runs  out  on  the  first  of 
May. 

Clothing  and  Style 

By  William  H.  Dooley,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company.  Publishers. 

This  is  a  carefully  planned  text  book  on  clothing  and 
design,  by  the  principle  of  the  Textile  High  School, 
New  York  City,  intended  primarily  for  classroom  pre¬ 
sentation,  but  helpful  for  anyone  who  wants  a  well 
organized  summary  of  material  on  design,  the  history 
of  costuming,  fabrics  and  the  making  and  care  of 
clothing.  Educational  directors  should  find  it  of  value 
in  sales  courses  for  fabric  and  ready-to-wear  depart¬ 
ments  and  buyers  and  stylists  will  find  some  helpful 
suggestions.  Questions  for  classroom  use  accompany 
each  chapter  and  the  book  contains  many  illustrations 
and  diagrams. 


ALL  MODERN  industrial  and  mercantile 
exi>ansion  depends  upon  Courage.  It  ex¬ 
plains  progress.  It  determines  the  limits  of 
individual  success.  It  is  the  physical  ex¬ 
pression  of  confidence  and  belief. 

Business  moves  forward  only  so  far  as 
it  is  led  by  men  with  the  vision  of  new 
conditions,  new  ideas,  new  forces,  new 
methods — and  the  courage  to  put  them 
through. 

Companies  lacking  this  leadership  are 
left  behind  after  every  period  of  inflation. 


Courage  is  not  governed  by  conditions;  it 
controls  conditions.  It  not  only  recognizes, 
but  corrects,  weak  organization,  back¬ 
wardness,  inefficiency. 

Courage  is  inspired  by  knowledge.  Knowl¬ 
edge  dispels  fear.  Exact  knowledge  of  one’s 
business  comes  from  the  analysis  of  facts 
incident  to  soimd  planning,  and  from  the 
frequent  comparison  of  operating  results 
with  a  well-made  Budget.  Weaknesses  and 
wastes  are  made  apparent,  and  knowledge  of 
better  ways,  wi  fh  coura^e,eliminates  them. 
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Price  Freedom 

{Continued  from  page  398) 

terest  of  the  manufacturer  and  against  the  interest  of 
the  consuming  public.  It  is  opposed  to  the  interest  of 
the  laborer  and  the  farmer  as  evidenced  by  their  ex¬ 
pressed  opposition,  and  last  but  not  least,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  price-fixing  will  tend  to  break  down  and 
destroy  the  initiative  of  American  business.  I  thank 
you. 

JUDGE  McCOOK:  You  have  just  listened  to  Ma¬ 
jor  Benjamin  H.  Namm,  President  of  The  Namm  Store, 
Brooklyn,  answering  Mr.  Milton  Dammann,  President 
of  the  American  Safety  Razor  Company,  in  a  debate  on 
the  subject  of  Price  Maintenance  vs.  Price  Freedom. 
You  will  now  listen  for  a  few  minutes  to  rebuttal  by 
Mr.  Dammann. 

Rebuttal — Manuf acturers’  V iewpoint 

MR.  DAMMANN;  You  have  been  told  by  Mr. 
Namm  that  if  price  maintenance  is  made  effective,  the 
retailer  would  be  merely  a  distributing  agent  of  the 
producer  and  that  the  retailer  in  fact  is  the  purchasing 
agent  for  the  community.  That  argument  turns  back 
the  hand  of  time  centuries.  In  the  olden  days  and 
before  the  introduction  of  our  modern  systems  of  com¬ 
munication  and  contacts,  the  shopkeeper  sought  the 
marts  of  the  world  to  satisfy  his  customers,  but  condi¬ 
tions  have  changed.  He  need  not  now  move  from  his 


doorstep.  The  producer  seeks  him,  seeks  him  as  a 
means  of  delivering  to  the  public  the  branded  products 
that  he  has  taught  the  public  to  buy. 

The  retailer  is  a  necessary  link  in  the  chain  between 
producer  and  consumer,  made  necessary  by  the  broad 
expanse  of  a  producer  who  seeks  nationwide  distri¬ 
bution. 

Mr.  Namm  tells  you  that  the  retailer  is  engaged  in  a 
hazardous  enterprise,  that  he  may  be  overstocked  or  the 
victim  of  unfavorable  weather  conditions,  of  industrial 
depression  and  of  every  other  influence  which  might 
compel  him  to  have  mark-down  sales.  A  perfect  answer 
to  this  objection  immediately  presents  itself.  Producers 
are  not  unreasonable  men  and  in  their  own  interests 
under  such  circumstances  would  always  be  prepared 
to  relieve  a  retailer  in  distress.  Indeed  the  very  law 
that  we  are  discussing  makes  specific  provision  for  relief 
and  permits  sales  at  reduced  prices  in  the  very  emer¬ 
gencies  that  Mr.  Namm  has  suggested. 

You  have  been  told  that  low  rents,  lower  expenses 
and  other  advantages  which  one  retailer  has  over  an¬ 
other,  places  one  dealer  in  a  position  to  sell  cheaper 
than  his  competitor.  My  answer  to  this  is  that  the 
ordinary  economic  laws  in  due  season  place  all  dealers 
on  an  approximately  even  keel.  One  may  have  the 
temporary  advantage  of  lower  rent  or  less  expense  ratio 
or  a  more  favorable  location,  but  you  may  be  sure  he 
appropriates  to  himself  all  of  these  advantages  and  Mr. 
Consumer  receives  no  part  of  the  benefit. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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If  the  books  of  the  notorious  price-cutters  and  bar¬ 
gain  givers  were  opened  to  public  inspection,  the  fallacy 
of  such  a  contention  would  be  quickly  exploded.  The 
so-called  superior  advantages  of  the  cost  oi  doing  busi¬ 
ness  of  one  over  another  is  just  a  smoke  screen  to 
cover  the  price-cutting. 

He  tells  you  that  price  maintenance  would  close  the 
door  to  bargains  and  that  cheap  merchandise  would  no 
longer  be  available.  Mock  competition  is  what  I  say 
it  is,  a  cutting  of  prices  on  branded  products  as  a  lure 
to  drive  the  public  into  the  shops.  A  complete  answer 
to  all  the  arguments  and  objections  urged  by  Mr,  Namm 
is  involved  in  the  simple  proposition,  that  no  retailer, 
be  he  large  or  small,  need  handle  the  product  of  any 
producer.  He  is  not  compelled  to  buy.  If  he  wants  to 
buy  to  satisfy  his  trade,  let  him  be  willing  to  do  all 
that  his  competitors  are  willing  to  do. 

May  I  quote  in  conclusion  from  an  article  written 
by  Justice  Brandeis  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  several  years  before  he  was  made  a  mem- 
l)er  of  that  honorable  court :  “American  should  be  under 
no  illusions  as  to  the  value  or  effect  of  price  cutting. 

It  has  been  the  most  potent  weapon  of  monoply,  a  means 
of  killing  the  small  rival  to  which  the  great  trusts  have 
resorted  most  frequently.  It  is  so  simple,  so  effective. 
Far-seeing  organized  capital  secures  by  this  means  the 
cooperation  of  the  short-sighted  un-organized  consumer 
to  his  own  undoing. 

“Thoughtless  or  weak,  he  yields  to  the  temptation  of 
trifling  immediate  gains  and  selling  his  birthright  for 
a  mess  of  pottage  becomes  himself  an  instrument  of 
monopoly.”  (Applause) 

JUDGE  McCOOK:  And  now  finally,  as  the  last 
address  of  the  evening  in  this  debate  upon  the  subject 
of  Price  Maintenance  vs.  Price  Freedom,  we  have  a 
few  minutes  in  surrebuttal  by  Major  Namm. 

Surebnttal — Retailers*  Viewpoint 

MAJOR  NAMM:  May  I  first  attempt  to  answer 
the  final  argument  of  Mr.  Dammann  about  Judge  Bran¬ 
deis,  Price-cutting  is  often  a  weapon  of  monopoly 
as  alleged,  but  dynamite  too  is  used  by  miners  and  by 
farmers  as  well  as  by  safe-crackers.  Price-cutting  of  a 
predatory  .nature  is  bad,  but  economically  justified  cut¬ 
ting  of  price  is  a  different  thing. 

About  this  automobile  business,  the  fixed  price  has 
not  made  the  automobile  business.  It  has  built  distribu¬ 
tion  by  perfecting  installment  selling  and  by  mass  pro¬ 
duction  methods.  The  fixed  price  in  the  auto  field  is  a 
delusion  and  a  snare.  Did  you  ever  dicker  with  a 
dealer  over  the  price  you  should  get  for  your  old  car? 
There  is  always  important  price-cutting  in  the  automo¬ 
bile  business.  When  a  manufacturer  establishes  his  own 
retail  stores,  it  is  true,  as  Mr.  Dammann  says,  that  he 
may  charge  any  price  he  sees  fit.  But  when  he  pro¬ 
poses  to  dictate  the  selling  prices  of  a  retail  establish¬ 
ment  in  which  his  capital  is  not  risked,  he  proposes 
to  confiscate  property. 

Why  should  I  turn  over  my  business  of  fifty-six  years 
standing  to  a  group  of  outside  manufacturers?  The 
retailer  is  a  manufacturer’s  outlet,  that  is  true  but 
not  a  slot  machine  for  the  manufacturer  to  use  as  he 
sees  fit.  The  true  retailer,  as  I  said  before,  is  a  com¬ 
munity  purchasing  agent.  He  must  be  the  judge  of 


value  for  the  consumer,  and  he  must  pick  from  thous¬ 
ands  of  competing  brands.  He  is  the  best  judge  of 
fair  market  trade  at  retail. 

Mr.  Dammann  says  that  manufacturers  have  been 
hurt  by  price-cutting.  Well,  some  manufacturers  don’t 
think  so.  They  welcome  the  sale  of  their  branded  arti¬ 
cles  at  cut  prices  on  the  basis  of  the  bigger  the  cut  the 
greater  the  demand.  The  most  popular  cut-price  article 
in  retailing  is  Listerine,  and  yet  the  profits  of  this 
company  for  the  last  year  were  in  excess  of  $7,000,000. 
Does  that  profit  need  legislative  coddling?  It  doesn’t 
seem  so. 

My  opponent  charges  that  merchants  sell  branded  ar¬ 
ticles  at  bait  prices  and  that  they  then  profiteer  on  other 
articles.  Well,  there  can’t  be  very  much  profiteering  in 
retailing  according  to  the  Harvard  figures.  Last  year 
large  department  stores  made  less  than  1  per  cent  on 
total  sales.  If  that  is  the  result  of  bait  fishing,  then  the 
merchants  haven’t  caught  anything  to  speak  of.  The 
only  succesful  catches  were  made  by  the  manufacturers 
of  the  bait. 

My  opponent  has  referred  to  price  fixing  in  other 
countries.  However,  he  need  not  look  to  other  coun¬ 
tries  for  examples  of  bad  legislation.  Already  on  our 
own  statute  books  are  laws  which  forbid  writing  out 
checks  for  less  than  a  dollar,  forbid  the  opening 
of  a  package  of  cigarettes  without  first  destroying  the 
revenue  stamp.  As  we  have  all  found  to  our  cost  it 
is  easier  to  make  laws  than  to  unmake  them. 

My  opponent  said  that  price-fixing  was  all  right  be¬ 
cause  the  public  would  refuse  to  buy  at  prices  that 
were  fixed  too  high  by  the  manufacturer  and  then  later 
he  said,  as  I  recall,  that  price  freedom  was  wrong  be¬ 
cause  the  public  was  unable  to  protect  itself  against 
certain  high  prices  set  by  the  retailer.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  queer  about  Mr.  Dammann’s  public.  It  seems  able 
to  see  out  of  only  one  eye. 

Price-fixing,  if  you  please,  applies  to  any  article  that 
may  be  easily  identified,  to  milk,  meat,  cheese,  to  cigar¬ 
ettes,  candy  and  gasoline.  My  opponent  says,  if  you 
please,  that  so-called  loss  leaders  are  used  by  retailers 
to  attract  other  business.  Granted  that  this  is  done, 
but  is  that  practice  harmful  to  the  consumer?  I  think 
not.  It  is  harmful  even  to  the  manufacturer?  Well,  most 
manufacturers  that  I  know  use  plenty  of  leaders  to 
attract  other  business,  and  never  until  this  very  minute 
did  I  ever  think  of  asking  Congress  to  pass  a  law 
against  it.  I  thank  you.  (Applause) 

ANNOUNCER;  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  have 
had  the  pleasure  during  the  past  forty-five  minutes  of 
presenting  a  very  interesting  debate,  the  subject  Price 
Maintenance  vs.  Price  Freedom.  The  affirmative  was 
upheld  by  Mr.  Milton  Dammann,  President  of  the 
American  Safety  Razor  Company,  and  the  negative  by 
Major  Benjamin  H.  Namm,  President  of  The  Namm 
Store  in  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

If  you  have  listened  to  this  debate,  you  must  have 
some  opinion  as  to  which  side  has  won,  and  both  of 
these  gentlemen  would  be  very  much  interested  in  your 
opinion,  so  that  if  you  will  just  address  your  letters 
to  the  Chairman,  Judge  Philip  J.  McCook,  in  care 
of  this  station,  I  am  sure  that  ^th  of  these  gentle¬ 
men  will  be  delighted. 

This  is  Station  WOR  in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  Arthur 
Q.  Bryan  speaking. 
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?  EACH  PIECE  OF  MERCHANDISE  in 
your  store  carries  a  Ticket,  Tag  or  Label 
showing  the  selling  price,  etc.,  and  the 
marking  was  written  with  pencil  or  pen, 
is  it  really  satisfactory? 

Was  this  Price-Marking  done  quickly,  or  was  much 
time  consumed  in  this  work  that  could  have  been  spent 
more  profitably  by  those  doing  your  price-marking? 

You  must  agree,  that  price-marking  is  strictly  an 
item  of  expense. 

Your  price-marking  problem,  then,  is  to  have  your 
tickets,  tags  and  labels  marked  quickly,  legibly,  accu¬ 
rately  and  indelibly,  and  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

The  MONARCH  Marking  System 
will  reduce  the  cost  of  price-mark¬ 
ing  and  automatically  take  care  of 
other  price-marking  worries. 

You  should  be  interested  in  our  proposition,  so  if  you 
will  signify  your  interest  by  writing  to  us  we  will 
demonstrate  in  your  store  just  what  can  be  done 
with  MONARCH  Machines. 

iHonart^  iHartting 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Idarkjmg  and 0id^c4Uadtin^TJe*u$tC  ^iee  '^ari(in^  Sy^ms  for'^tail  StonsC 

Soy  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 


rifONARCH 

DAYTON 

A1  54932 
152/220  lOi 
UVENORR 
<1.50 
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Utilization  of  Part-Time  Workers 

(Continued  from  page  386) 

$330.00.  For  a  period  of  52  weeks  this  comes  to  $17,- 
160,  which  is  a  saving  not  to  be  treated  lightly,  partic¬ 
ularly  when  you  consider  that  our  shopping  reports 
show  that  our  service  during  the  middle  of  the  day 
has  improved  considerably. 

The  Planning  Department  had  made  an  estimate  of 
yearly  saving  by  the  use  of  part-time  people  of  $29,575. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  excluding  new  departments  installed 
in  1929,  we  saved  $31,513,  over  the  previous  year,  with 
a  2%  increase  in  our  net  sales,  and  I  will  credit  this 
almost  entirely  to  saving  made  by  use  of  part-time 
people.  Absorbing  $11,618  for  new  department  payrolls 
during  the  year,  we  still  showed  a  saving  of  $19,895 
and  our  part-time  schedule  had  only  operated  completely 
seven  months  of  the  year. 

After  employing  these  part-time  people  for  a  period 
of  eight  months,  we  found  that  70.5%  of  the  part-time 
selling  people  were  below  the  average  department  cost. 
This  is  naturally  what  we  expected  and  hoped  to  find. 
In  other  words,  we  feel  that  those  people  are  in  the 
department  during  the  best  business  hours  and  their 
selling  cost  must  be  less  than  the  department  cost  in 
order  to  justify  them.  We  are  making  an  investigation 
of  the  30%  of  the  part-time  people  whose  cost  is  about 
the  same  and  a  little  bit  over  the  average  department 
cost.  We  have  found  in  some  instances  that  the  regular 
department  people  have  been  using  them  for  their  stock 
work  and  we  have  found,  of  course,  that  some  of  them 
are  not  as  efficient  as  they  should  be.  We  have,  as  a 
whole,  been  able  to  get  a  very  nice  class  of  women  for 
this  part-time  work — most  of  them  are  mature  types — 
and  it  has  been  our  experience  that,  with  the  exception 
of  certain  departments,  they  are  more  satisfactory  for 
our  class  of  trade.  We  have  found  them  very  depend¬ 
able  and  our  turnover  among  them  has  not  been  any 
greater  than  among  our  full-time  force. 

Our  Committee  is  now  making  a  survey  of  the  house, 
after  almost  a  year’s  operation,  on  the  original  minimum 
basis,  to  see  if  we  cannot  increase  the  proportion  of  part- 
time  salesclerks.  The  departmental  proportion  now 
varies  from  none  to  50%.  The  hours  of  most  of  our 
part-time  people  begin  at  10:45,  so  that  they  will  be  in 
the  selling  department  during  the  lunch  period,  and 
continue  until  5:00.  We  also  have  a  small  force  of 
1 :00  o’clock  to  6 :00  o’clock  people  in  departments  such 
as  House  Dresses  and  others  where  stock  work  at  night 
is  very  heavy. 

The  people  who  report  at  1 1 :00  o’clock  are  given  a 
30  minute  lunch  period  after  2 :00  o’clock.  Those  who 
report  at  1 :00  o’clock  are  given  no  time  for  lunch,  but 
have  a  rest  period  in  the  afternoon,  if  they  require  it, 
on  the  same  basis  as  other  salesclerks. 

Contingent  Force 

Our  daily  contingent  force,  which  is  sup>ervised  by 
the  Employment  Manager  for  women,  has  always  con¬ 
tained  a  goodly  proportion  of  part-time  clerks.  We 
found  part-timers  efficient,  long  before  we  could  get 
the  merchandise  division  to  recognize  their  value.  In 
March  1929,  27%  of  this  force  worked  on  a  part-time 
basis;  in  December  36%  of  it  was  on  this  t^is,  and 
on  January  30,  1930,  30%  of  the  contingent  force  were 
part-timers. 


We  have  only  a  few  per-diem  clerks  in  regular  depart¬ 
ments  although  in  our  regular  contingent  force  we  have 
a  number  of  Monday  and  Saturday  clerks.  It  has  been 
found  a  more  satisfactory  plan  to  have  these  per-diem 
people  on  the  contingent  force  rather  than  in  depart¬ 
ments  tho  many  of  them  report  to  the  same  depart¬ 
ments  most  of  the  time.  It  makes  the  force  flexible 
and  available  seasonably  in  different  departments  and 
for  sales  events.  It  is  always  more  difficult  to  switch 
people  to  busier  departments  if  they  are  classed  as 
regular  department  clerks,  tho  they  are  on  a  per-diem 
basis. 

Training  Part-Time  Employees 

I  have  left  this  phase  of  the  question  to  the  last 
because  it  is  the  most  difficult  problem  we  have  with 
part-time  salespeople  and  also  the  one  in  which  we  have 
done  the  most  doubtful  job.  In  order  to  handle  the 
initial  training  of  part-time  people,  we  have  had  to 
change  our  regular  training  classes  to  start  at  1 1 :00 
o’clock,  instead  of  earlier,  so  that  the  initial  training  is 
taken  care  of  properly.  Individual  training,  however, 
is  very  difficult  and  we  are  anxious  for  ideas  and  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  how  it  can  best  be  done.  At  the  present 
time  we  have  to  depend  on  our  section  manager,  spon¬ 
sor,  buyer,  assistant  buyer,  and  head  of  stock  to  see  that 
these  people  are  informed  of  daily  advertised  items  and 
receive  the  necessary  merchandise  information.  We 
have  tried  to  delegate  to  the  sponsor  the  responsibility 
for  seeing  that  each  day  these  people  are  shown  the  ad 
for  their  department  and  are  told  of  the  outstanding 
values.  We  know  that  with  about  50%  of  the  sponsors 
it  works  and  with  50%  it  does  not.  I  think  however 
that  most  of  the  part-time  salesclerks  are  interested 
enough  to  get  this  information  for  themselves  and  so 
far  our  shopping  reports  and  individual  costs  show 
that  this  is  true. 

I  believe  that  this  part-time  idea  can  be  extended  to 
non-selling  jobs  as  well  as  selling  jobs.  This  year  our 
Planning  Department  is  making  a  study  of  each  non¬ 
selling  division  in  order  to  see  how  far  the  idea  can 
be  adopted  in  the  various  non-selling  departments.  With 
the  increased  cost  of  operating  expense,  which  we  are 
all  facing,  the  possibility  of  saving  thru  the  use  of 
part-time  help  is,  I  believe,  a  safe,  logical  method  for 
many  stores  to  follow. 

Status  of  Proposed  Basis 

(C ontinued  from  page  392) 

the  Eastern  Claim  Conference  Committee  within  the 
next  few  months. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  in  handling 
the  matter  with  the  carriers,  they  have  not  attempted 
in  any  way  to  avoid  the  liability  imposed  on  them  by 
law,  nor  have  they  shown  any  disinclination  to  satisfac¬ 
torily  adjust  claims.  Due  to  the  various  changes,  how¬ 
ever.  in  the  method  of  determining  the  measure  of  dam¬ 
age,  it  was  almost  inevitable  that  controversy  would 
arise  on  this  question,  necessitating  the  carriers  en¬ 
gaging  in  agreements  with  various  types  of  businesses, 
as  to  the  basis  on  which  their  claims  should  be  settled 
It  is  the  concensus  of  opinion  that  a  uniform  basis, 
such  as  has  been  proposed,  is  desirable,  not  only  for 
members  of  this  Association  but  for  the  carriers. 


1 


Mrs.  Wiggins,  in  person,  is  in  the  cloak  depart¬ 
ment.  Twenty  minutes  ago  she  bought  and  charged 
a  dress.  But  Mrs.  Wiggins,  in  name,  cannot  be 
found  on  the  credit  department  records.  Five  more 
minutes  of  furious,  yet  futile  searching  and  Mrs. 
Wiggins  leaves  .  .  .  without  the  dress  and  with  the 
determination  never  to  enter  the  store  again. 
Nothing  turns  an  old  customer 
of  yours  into  a  new  customer 
of  your  competitor’s  quicker 
than  an  embarrassing  wait  at 
the  point  of  sale  while  the  red 
tape  slowly  untwines  up  in  the 
credit  department.  OT  course 
it’s  the  fault  of  a  p>oor  system 
or  the  lack  of* any  at  all.  That’s 
why  so  many  merchants  are 
turning  to  the  modem  means  of 
protecting  both  their  customers 
and  themselves  .  .  .  Kardex 
Oedit  ControL 


Every  name  is  visible  in  the  Kardex 
credit  authorization  slide.  The  neces¬ 
sary  facts  are  flagged  in  bold  relief. 
Red  warns  "Account  closed.”  Orange 
says  "Refer  to  credit  man”.  Green 
signals  "Buying  restrictions”.  A  fool¬ 
proof  system  for  stores  of  any  size. 


Kardex  tells  you  everything  you  must  know  con¬ 
cerning  any  charge  account  and  does  it  all  in  a  few 
seconds.  Has  she  a  charge  account?  Does  she 
pay  promptly?  Who  vouched  for  her  ?  These 
and  a  dozen  other  questions  are  answered  at  a 
glance  by  brilliant  colored  signals  on  the  visible 
margin  of  every  Kardex  customer  credit  card. 

The  customer  is  never  incon¬ 
venienced  or  delayed  yet  the 
merchant  is  always  protected. 
Credit  losses  are  reduced.  Prof¬ 
its  grow.  If  you  pride  yourself 
on  customer  service,  here’s  a 
way  to  put  it  into  practice  where 
it  will  really  be  appreciated. 
Call  your  local  Remington  Rand 
representative  for  the  full  de« 
tails 

Kardex  Division 

Remington  Rand 


BUSINESS  service; 

■urrAXO.  NSW  vom. 
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Alterations  in  Large  and  Small  Sizes 

Question:  What  approximately  is  the  percentage  of 
dresses  altered  in  sizes  34  to  40?  in  40  to  46? 

The  figures  in  answer  to  this  question  definitely 
indicate  that  alterations  are  considerably  higher  in  the 
larger  sizes,  although  a  few  stores  report  reversely  and 
a  few  give  the  same  percentage  for  both  size  ranges. 
The  following  figures  from  20  stores  bring  this  out 
clearly : 

Per  Cent  of  Dresses  Altered 


Number 

Sizes 

Sizes 

of  Stores 

34  to  40 

40  tO' 46 

1 

90% 

90% 

1 

85 

98 

1 

80 

95 

1 

80 

85 

3 

75 

95 

4 

75 

75 

1 

66 

80 

3 

50 

75 

1 

20 

20 

1 

19 

25 

1 

30 

10 

1 

35 

30 

1 

40 

30 

Percentage  Collected  from  Customers 

Question  :  W hat  percentage  of  the  total  cost  of  altera- 
tions  is  collected  from  customers? 

In  analyzing  the  answers  to  this  question,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  stores  are  not  using  a  uniform  method  in 
figuring  their  alteration  costs.  Some  stores  include 
only  payroll  and  supplies,  others  include  payroll,  sup¬ 
plies,  rent  and  overhead  in  determining  this  cost.  In 
order  to  summarize  the  replies  with  as  much  uniformi¬ 
ty  as  possible,  two  tables  are  presented,  one  giving 
figures  for  the  14  stores  which  specify  that  they  include 
payroll,  supplies,  rent  and  overhead  in  their  costs  of 
alterations,  the  second  presenting  the  figures  given  by 
12  stores  specifying  that  only  payroll  and  supplies  are 
included. 

Of  the  stores  which  include  all  alteration  costs,  60 
per  cent  collect  more  than  75  per  cent  from  customers. 
One  large  store,  located  in  the  East,  makes  a  23  per 
cent  profit  from  the  alterations  department.  That  is, 
it  collects  23  per  cent  more  from  customers  than  the 
alterations  cost. 

Percentage  of  Alteration  Costs  Collected  from 
Customers 

A — For  14  stores  which  include  payroll,  supplies,  rent 
and  overhead  in  determining  their  costs  figure. 


Average  Charge  for  Alterations 

Question:  What  is  the  average  charge  to  customers 
per  alteration?  (This  figure  should  be  arrived 
at  by  dividing  the  total  amount  received  for 
alteration  charges  by  the  number  of  dresses 
altered  during  a  certain  period.  A  four  to  six 
months’  period  ending  April  1st,  1930  is  sug¬ 
gested)  . 


Number  of 
Stores 

Under  45% 
45  —  60 
60  —  75 
75  —  90 
90—100 
123 


%  of  Alteration 
Costs  Collected 

1 

1 

1 

7 

3 

1 


Replies  on  the  average  charges  to  customers  per 
alteration,  for  both  years,  have  been  classified  into  five 
groups  in  the  table  below,  demonstrating  again  the  wide 
range  in  the  average  alteration  charges  collected  by 
department  stores.  While  85  per  cent  of  the  stores 
reporting  this  year  state  that  the  average  charge  to  cus¬ 
tomers  is  between  $2  and  $5,  as  against  83  per  cent 
last  year,  the  table  clearly  shows  that  the  majority  of  the 
charges  for  this  year,  in  fact  59  per  cent  of  them,  are 
between  $3  and  $5,  while  only  37  per  cent  of  last 
year’s  charges  fell  in  this  group.  In  other  words,  the 
average  charge  to  customers  this  year  seems  to  be 
considerably  higher  than  last  year. 


Influence  of  the  New  Silhouette 

Question:  Has  the  new  silhouette  tended  to  increase 

(a)  the  number  of  alterations  in  your  store? 

(b)  the  cost  per  alteration?  What  new  prob¬ 
lems  in  alterations  has  the  new  silhouette 
brought  you? 

The  answers  received  indicate  very  strongly  that  the 
new  silhouette  has  tended  to  increase  both  the  number 
of  alterations  necessary  and  the  cost  per  alteration. 
Only  five  stores  state  that  the  number  of  their  altera¬ 
tions  has  not  increased  with  the  new  silhouette  and  but 


Average  Charge  No.  of  Stores  Per  Cent  to  Total 
to  Reporting  Stores  Reporting 


Customer 

1930 

1929 

1930 

1929 

$1.25— $1.75 

4 

4 

9% 

10% 

2.00—  3.00 

12 

19 

26 

46 

3.00-  4.00 

12 

7 

26 

17 

4.00—  5.00 

15 

8 

33 

20 

5.00—  6.00 

3 

3 

6 

7 

Total 

46 

•41 

100% 

100% 

Total  14 

B — For  12  stores  which  include  only  payroll  and  sup¬ 
plies  in  determining  their  costs  figure. 


%  of  Alteration 
Costs  Collected 
Under  45% 
45  —  60 
60  —  75 
75  —  90 
90—100 
100 


Number  of 
Stores 
2 

3 

3 

2 

2 


Total 


12 


(Continued  on  page  416) 
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many  stores.  The  idea  has  become  clearer  that  every 
dollar  of  saving  in  this  way  equals  the  profit  on  added 
sales  of  $20,  or  $5,000  saved  represents  $100,000  extra 
volume.  At  this  time  it  may  also  be  noted  that  low 
salaries  do  not  always  mean  low  costs  but  that  often 
higher  salaries  yield  a  lower  net  expense.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  under  the  pressure  of  more  exacting 
business  conditions  many  fads  of  easy  times  of  pros¬ 
perity  will  be  dropped.  Almost  every  executive  can 
immediately  think  how  little  some  new  expensive  idea 
has  done  to  increase  business.  Such  experiments  should 
be  stopped  and  only  profitable  ones  remain.  A  con¬ 
troller  should  point  the  way  and  show  what  expenses 
are  not  giving  proportionate  returns. 

Many  controllers  today  can  help  “pull  their  stores  to¬ 
gether”  by  analyzing  the  figures  they  make  up,  to  see 
how  many  of  them  are  ever  used  or  understood.  Masses 
of  information  are  yearly  compounded  with  infinite 
care  and  at  great  expense,  only  to  go  to  executives  and 
be  thrown  away  unusued,  because  the  executives  do  not 
understand  what  the  information  means  or  else  the 
compilation  is  quite  useless  from  a  merchandising  point 
of  view.  It  would  be  far  wiser  for  some  controllers  to 
go  over  what  they  plan  to  tabulate  with  the  executive 
who  uses  the  information  before  the  work  is  done,  for 
few  controllers  have  the  merchandise  man’s  knowledge 
of  what  is  needed  and  what  is  irrelevant.  It  is  so  easy 
to  become  over-controlled  and  over-merchandised  that 
constant  guarding  against  it  will  prove  a  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  to  any  store,  for  after  all  what  is  most  wanted 


is  sales  and  every  move  made  should  be  with  that  prin¬ 
ciple  in  mind.  Information  assembled  that  is  not  used 
is  wasted  energy,  time  and  money.  Every  effort  should 
be  exercised  to  eliminate  this  all  too  prevalent  drain  on 
profits. 

Up  to  this  point  only  a  defensive  policy  for  controllers 
has  been  mentioned  but  obviously  the  valuable  controll¬ 
er  will  not  stop,  when  he  is  pulling  his  stores  together, 
with  only  defensive  methods.  He  will  take  the  offense 
and  it  is  here  that  his  own  value  to  the  organization  can 
be  estimated.  The  controller  with  a  passive  attitude  is 
not  a  propeller  to  the  store.  He  is  an  anchor.  He  helps 
the  store  stay  where  it  is,  but  keeps  it  in  the  same 
place.  Too  many  controllers  take  the  attitude  that  they 
are  to  sit  on  the  finances  of  the  store  and  hold  every¬ 
thing  down,  but  just  as  long  as  they  do  this  they  are 
impeding  the  advancement  of  the  store.  There  is  more 
to  being  a  controller  than  knowing  the  many  variations 
of  accounting  procedure ;  the  work  of  the  entire  organ¬ 
ization  must  De  considered. 

Perhaps  the  best  place  to  start  offensive  tactics  is  in 
the  unit  control  departments.  Today  retailers  are  eagerly 
groping  about,  hoping  that  by  some  miracle  the  unit 
control  system  they  are  trying  will  successfully  balance 
their  stocks,  thereby  increase  their  sales,  lower  their 
mark-downs  and  increase  their  net  profits.  Let  the 
controller  first  remember  that  the  people  operating  any 
unit  control  system  are  infinitely  more  important  than 
the  type  of  system  in  use.  Throughout  the  country 
today  many  systems  are  in  vogue.  A  system  that  proves 
successful  in  one  store  is  condemned  and  thrown  out 
by  another.  Is  it  the  system  ?  No,  of  course  not ;  it 
(Continued  on  page  414) 


Individualized 

STORE  FIXTURES 

Applying 

Interchangeable  Standardization 

To 

U^TS  -  -  CABI^TS  -  -  SHOW  Q^SES 

line  with  twin  locked  division  frames  and  embellished  lines. 

"  TradeQenter  ”  line  with  single  division  frames  and  simplified  lines  for 
junior  department  and  general  stores. 

W rite  for  'Portfolio 

F.X.Qanter  (^mpany 

Sharp  and  Ostend  Sts. 

BALTIMORE. MD. 
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regular  merchandise,  if  you  are  discriminating  in  buying 
and  plan  far  enough  in  advance  and  the  results  will 
be  much  more  satisfactory. 

Unfortunately  publicity  is  regarded  by  many  as  a 
“cure-all”  for  poor  business.  Consequently,  we  see  at 
the  present  time  many  stores  greatly  increasing  their 
newspaper  space  and  their  direct  mail  appropriations  in 
order,  as  they  explain,  to  offset  consumer  buying  re¬ 
sistance.  I  maintain  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  size  of  the 
space  used  as  the  merchandise  featured  in  the  space 
that  accounts  for  the  results  obtained.  What  we  as  in¬ 
telligent  merchants  must  do  is  to  use  our  advertising 
dollar  more  effectively,  by  concentrating  our  efforts 
on  telling  the  public  about  the  merchandise  that  they 
want  to  buy  at  the  price  they  want  to  pay.  Price  ad¬ 
vertising  merely  to  fill  the  daily  cash  drawer  will  not 
solve  our  problem.  Intelligent  publicity  means  more 
than  that.  It  means  creating  a  personality  for  our  stores 
through  consistently  featuring  what  the  public  wants. 
The  relation  of  publicity  to  our  problem  of  getting 
business  in  the  face  of  difficulties,  then,  also  becomes 
in  the  final  analysis  merely  a  matter  of  concentration  of 
effort. 

Good  Selling  Important 

Although  most  of  us  recognize  the  fact  that  we  are 
engaged  in  the  retail  business  primarily  to  sell  merchan¬ 
dise,  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  few  of  us  at¬ 
tach  as  much  importance  to  this  phase  of  our  operations 
as  it  deserves.  We  are  prone  to  rely  too  heavily  on  the 
old  adage  that  goods  well  bought  and  well  displayed 
are  half  sold.  I  made  the  statement  earlier  in  this  paper 
that  fifty  per  cent  of  our  potential  customers  are  allowed 
to  walk  out  of  our  stores  without  buying.  How  many 
of  these  sales  could  be  saved,  if  our  salespeople  were 
properly  trained  in  the  art  of  selling  and  knew  more 
about  the  merchandise  which  they  are  attempting  to  sell ' 
Here  I  feel  is  a  problem  which  challenges  the  best  efforts 
of  every  store  executive.  What  do  we  gain  by  improving 
our  assortments,  by  concentrating  our  merchandising 
efforts  and  by  spending  our  advertising  dollars  more 
effectively,  if  we  are  willing  to  permit  customers  to 
leave  our  stores  without  buying,  simply  because  of  in¬ 
efficient  and  unintelligent  selling? 

Do  our  salespeople  know  the  policy  of  the  store  or 
are  they,  too,  floundering  without  a  leader?  Do  they 
take  a  pride  in  their  store  and  what  it  stands  for  in 
the  community?  Are  they  “customer  conscious”  and 
“store-minded?”  Are  they  trained  in  store  principles, 
the  art  of  salesmanship,  knowledge  of  fashion,  qualities 
of  the  merchandise  they  are  attempting  to  sell  and  their 
stocks?  I  ask  these  questions  because  I  firmly  believe 
we  must  give  more  attention  to  this  phase  of  our  oper¬ 
ations  before  we  can  hope  to  make  our  merchandising 
efforts  produce  greater  results. 

There  seems  to  me  one  other  subject  upon  which 
we  should  touch  briefly.  That  is  the  subject  of  ex¬ 
penses.  Practically  every  store  today  is  faced  with  the 
problem  of  reducing  its  operating  expenses.  The  re¬ 
cent  Harvard  Report  on  Department  Stores  disclosed 
that  total  expenses  for  the  year  1929  increased  more 
than  one  per  cent  over  those  of  the  year  1927.  Profit 
percentages  on  the  other  hand  showed  a  decrease.  I 
bring  this  into  our  discussion,  because  there  may  be 


those  who  feel  that  getting  business  in  the  face  of 
difficulties  involves  increased  expenditures  in  our  opera¬ 
tions.  With  this,  however,  I  disagree,  for  it  is  my 
belief  that  during  the  past  few  years  we  have  needlessly 
built  up  our  expense  figures  by  giving  too  many  ser¬ 
vices  and  frills  which  were  never  demanded  or  really 
appreciated  by  our  customers.  Here,  again,  if  we 
analyze  the  situation,  we  see  the  influence  of  personal 
vanity  and  the  desire  to  imitate  our  competitors  or 
“go  them  one  better.”  Meanwhile,  what  about  our  cus¬ 
tomers?  Did  we  stop  to  consider  whether  they  really 
wanted  these  spacious  lounging  rooms,  the  free  parking 
service  and  innumerable  other  services  before  we  in¬ 
stalled  them?  My  belief  is  that  we  did  not,  for  in  my 
own  experience  I  have  seen  many  of  these  extra  ser¬ 
vices  already  eliminated,  without  decreasing  sales  vol¬ 
ume  one  dollar.  Just  as  buyers  are  constantly  looking 
for  new  styles  and  neglecting  known  successes,  so  we 
store  executives  have  been  looking  for  new  means  of 
producing  business  and  neglecting  the  proven  methods 
at  our  disposal. 

My  thought  on  expenses  is  this.  After  we  have  de¬ 
cided  upon  which  class  of  customers  we  intend  to  con¬ 
centrate  our  appeal,  then  we  should  study  our  services 
to  those  customers,  with  the  idea  of  discarding  those 
which  are  merely  frills  and  concentrating  the  money, 
which  we  can  reasonably  afford  to  spend  on  improving 
those  services  which  our  customers  do  appreciate  and 
demand.  After  all,  our  expense  budget  must  be  limited, 
so  that  the  more  services  we  try  to  give  the  less  effective 
each  becomes.  I  believe  that  concentration  of  effort  in 
this  field  just  as  in  merchandising  and  publicity  will 
tend  to  result  in  improved  volume  and  lower  expenses. 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

In  so  far  as  I  know,  I  have  propounded  no  new 
theories  of  retailing,  nor  have  I  attempted  to  sponsor 
any  new  or  radical  ideas.  There  have  been  too  many 
of  these  in  the  past.  I  have,  however,  conscientiously 
attempted  to  review  some  of  the  basic  fundamentals  of 
merchandising  and  retail  operation,  of  which  I  think 
we  have  lost  sight  in  our  mad  rush  to  build  bigger  and 
better  businesses.  Prosperity  often  is  permitted  to  justi¬ 
fy  many  things  and  it  is  my  belief  that  all  of  us  became 
so  impressed  with  the  fact  that  we  were  in  a  new  era 
of  retailing  that  we  neglected  many  of  the  basic  prin¬ 
ciples,  which  always  have  and  always  will  be  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  successful  retail  operation.  I  personally  feel  that 
it  is  time  we  took  inventory  of  our  businesses,  ourselves, 
and  our  organizations  to  see  just  how  we  are  equipped 
to  supply  the  needs  and  demands  of  our  customers  for¬ 
getting  for  the  moment  the  wonders  of  our  “great 
modern  retail  institutions.” 

Getting  business  in  the  face  of  difficulties  means  just 
this,  that  we  must  determine  definitely  who  our  custo¬ 
mers  are  and  what  they  expect  of  us  and  then  concen¬ 
trate  all  of  our  eflForts  toward  meeting  that  demand  and 
serving  those  customers  as  they  desire  to  be  served. 
When  we  sum  it  all  up,  there  are  only  two  fundamental 
principles  of  successful  store  operation ;  careful  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  facts  pertaining  to  our  customers  and  our 
businesses  and  concentration  of  effort  based  on  those 
facts.  Let  us  not  make  the  mistake  of  looking  for  new 
ways  and  means  to  improve  our  businesses,  but  rather 
let  us  look  to  our  own  organizations  for  our  answer 
to  this  problem.  All  we  need  is  more  intelligent  buying 
and  more  intelligent  selling. 
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AT  LAST!  YOUR  MARKING  MACHINE 
AND  ...NOTICE  THE 
LOW  PRICE 


THE  KIMBALL  "MIDGET”  HAND  MARKING  MACHINE 

PRICE  $40.00  COMPLETE 
(Including  full  font  of  type,  type  cabinet  and  ink) 

Here,  at  last,  is  a  hand-operated  marking  machine  priced  so  low  as  to  make  the  hand  marking  of  price 
tickets  an  out-of-date  procedure. 

Anyone  can  easily  operate  the  “Midget”,  and  it  marks  Pin-Tickets,  String  Tags,  and  Gummed  Labels. 
The  “Midget”  practically  cannot  get  out  of  order — its  design  insures  consistent  operation  with  a  min¬ 
imum  amount  of  attention. 

The  last  barrier — PRICE — has  been  removed  and  the  “Midget”  is  at  your  service  ....  economically! 

WRITE  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION 


A.  KIMBALL  CO. 


307  West  Broadway 


Established  1876 
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is  the  method  adopted  in  using  the  plan.  If  controllers 
hope  to  be  successful  in  operating  unit  control  systems, 
they  must  first  of  all  remember  that  the  merchandise 
managers  and  buyers  must  be  eager  for  its  inception. 
They  are  the  ones  to  use  it  and  they  must  thoroughly 
understand  and  feel  the  need  of  it  and  realize  how  it 
can  help  them.  They  should  be  constantly  consulted 
and  their  ideas  for  the  most  part  accepted,  if  they  are 
at  all  reasonable.  Secondly,  the  controller  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  because  a  system  works  in  one  store  successfully 
does  not  necessarily  mean  it  will  be  valuable  to  his 
store.  He  must  also  realize  that  some  systems  will  be 
especially  adaptable  in  some  departments  and  wholly 
inadequate  or  cumbersome  in  others.  The  operation  of 
any  unit  control  system  will  of  necessity  take  much 
study  and  careful  analysis  by  any  controller.  He  would 
do  well  to  pull  all  people  connected  with  the  system 
together,  for  it  is  only  by  so  doing  that  ultimate  success 
can  be  obtained.  A  control  system  operating  in  the  right 
way  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  any  store  and  will  he 
sure  to  increase  sales  and  profits  and  act  as  a  real  offen¬ 
sive  weapon  to  help  pull  any  store  together. 

A  second  offensive  method  might  come  in  what  is 
commonly  called  “Customer  Analysis”.  Years  ago  the 
general  store  used  such  analyses  without  thinking  of  it 
at  all.  If  Mrs.  Jones  said  a  certain  brand  of  baking 
powder,  the  proprietor  always  sent  it  to  her  without 
asking  her  the  variety  she  preferred.  He  automatically 
knew  what  Mrs.  Jones  bought  and  by  suggestion  tried 
to  have  her  buy  other  merchandise,  too.  With  the  in¬ 
crease  in  size  of  stores  and  the  loss  of  the  personal 
equation,  an  analysis  of  charge  sales  and  cash  sales  has 
bwome  one  of  the  outstanding  characteristics  of  the 
most  progressive  store  today. 

With  business  conditions  as  they  are,  it  may  be  more 
difficult  to  increase  the  number  of  desirable  charge  ac¬ 
counts  in  stores,  but  it  will  be  possible  and  advisable 
to  make  the  most  of  all  the  accounts  on  the  books. 
Controllers  can  help  materially  to  increase  sales  by  de¬ 
veloping  an  accurate  check  on  all  merchandise  bought 
by  customers  and  advocating,  by  the  use  of  data  derived 
from  investigation,  advertising  mediums  which  directly 
attract  specified  customers.  The  possibilities  of  customer 
analysis  are  unlimited  and  controllers  throughout  the 
country  can  by  using  tact,  foresight,  and  determination, 
materially  pull  their  stores  together  and  increase  sales. 

Pull  your  stores  together!  Could  anything  be  more 
conducive  to  this  action  than  the  use  of  a  Budget  Con¬ 
trol  in  merchandising  as  well  as  in  expense  control? 
Today  controllers  recognize  this  more  than  ever  before, 
but  it  is  common  to  find  where  expenses  have  run  on 
regardless  of  the  budget.  Budgeting  by  controllers  must 
consist  not  only  of  writing  down  figures  but  of  en¬ 
forcing  them.  If  all  controllers  could  teach  department 
managers  and  executives  the  need  of  keeping  within 
the  budget  limits,  much  loss  would  be  avoided  and  the 
regulation  of  expenses,  stocks,  and  markdowns,  would 
result  in  greater  profits. 

No  controller  can  hope  to  pull  his  store  together  and 
thereby  “enhance  the  prosperity  of  his  store  during  the 
next  year”  unless  he  is  ever  on  the  alert  for  new  ideas, 
for  it  is  only  through  them  that  progress  can  be  made. 
One  of  the  prindpal  advantages  of  the  National  Retail 


Dry  Goods  Association  is  that  it  stimulates  minds  to 
activity  in  consideration  of  present  day  problems,  under 
the  restraint  of  lessons  of  the  past  and  under  the  spur 
of  imagination  as  to  the  possibilities  of  the  future. 
President  Hopkins  of  Dartmouth  College  expressed  this 
idea  most  forcefully  in  an  address  at  the  beginning  of 
the  last  college  year.  “The  inactive  mind  may  be  dismiss¬ 
ed  at  once  as  futile  in  itself  and  useless  to  all  mankind. 
The  active  mind,  which  interests  itself  in  the  past,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  else,  has  to  depend  on  the  written 
word  and  produces  a  bookish  man.  The  mind  in  fer¬ 
ment  which  looks  to  the  future  alone  as  worthy  of 
attention  must  remain  oblivious  to  the  accumulated 
wisdom  of  the  ages  in  experience.  This  mind  is  subject 
to  the  hazard  of  a  thousand  avoidable  mistakes  in  com¬ 
parison  with  any  possibility  of  having  one  idea  of 
worth.  An  individual  or  a  generation  which  ignores 
its  continuity  with  the  past  is  incapable  of  under¬ 
standing  its  relation  to  the  present  and  renders  itself 
sterile  for  participating  in  the  future.” 

This  is  a  changing  world  and  especially  so  in  the 
retail  business  where  theories  are  changed  almost  over 
night.  Nobody  can  afford  to  sit  back  and  consider 
himself  an  entirety  within  himself  or  he  will  wake  up 
to  find  he  is  hopelessly  behind  the  procession.  For  in¬ 
stance,  how  many  controllers  have  advocated  the  use  of 
a  figure  made  up  by  finding  the  percentage  of  sales 
during  the  month  to  the  stock  at  the  first  of  the  months. 
Today  the  Federal  Reserve  Reports  use  this  percentage. 
In  the  Harvard  Business  Review  of  July  1928,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Carl  N.  Schmalz  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
wrote  a  most  interesting  article  called.  “Indexes  of  the 
Stock — Sales  Relationship  in  Retail  Stores.”  Few  ex¬ 
ecutives  have  considered  the  idea  even  though  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  stocks  and  sales  is  recognized  as  an 
all  important  factor.  If,  however,  there  is  a  figure  which 
instantly  signifies  whether  stocks  are  too  high  or  too  low 
its  value  is  unquestionably  great.  It  is  claimed  “that  ex¬ 
periences  of  others  indicate  that  the  rate  of  stockturn 
figure  has  weaknesses  which  place  important  limita¬ 
tions  upon  its  usefulness  in  retail  stores  management, 
and  that  they  indicate  the  need  for  at  least  one  other 
index  to  perform  functions  which  the  rate  of  stock 
turn  cannot  perform.  This  need  may  be  well  filled  by 
one  index,  the  stock-sales  ratio,  which  is  now  being 
introduced  and  which  supplements  the  rate  of  stock 
turn  surprisingly  well,  so  that  the  two,  used  in  conjunc¬ 
tion,  meet  the  outstanding  needs  of  the  retailer.” 

This  ratio  can  be  described  as  follows :  “The  stock- 
sales  ratio  indicates  the  amount  of  stock  on  hand  at  the 
beginning  of  a  period,  for  each  unit  of  sales  during  the 
period.  The  stock-sales  ratio  is  computed  by  dividing 
the  stock  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  by  the 
sales  during  the  period,  both  stock  and  sales  being  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  same  units.  The  period  chosen  may  be 
any  length  and  either  fiscal  or  physical  units  may  be 
used  to  measure  stock  and  sales.  Unless  it  is  speci¬ 
fically  stated  otherwise,  however,  it  shall  be  assumed 
the  period  is  for  one  month  and  that  fiscal  figures  are 
used.” 

Briefly  summarized  the  advantages  of  this  ratio  are: 

1.  “It  provides  a  direct  index  of  the  stock  which 
should  be  on  hand  (the  ideal  stock)  at  a  given  time. 
This  may  be  expressed  in  form  of  a  ratio  as  (3.2)  or 
in  dollars  ($3,000  of  sales  multiplied  by  3.2  =  $9,600 
of  stock . ) 
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2.  “It  provides  a  simple  way  of  planning  the  month- 
.y  stock  items  for  the  merchandising  budget  (one  has 
merely  to  multiply  the  planned  sales  by  the  desired  stock 
sales  ratios  to  get  the  ideal  stocks)  or  of  adjusting  the 
budget  to  actual  conditions. 

3.  “It  is  simple. 

4.  “It  is  well  adapted  to  the  setting  of  standards.” 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  not  to  advocate  the  use 

of  this  ratio,  but  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  new 
ideas  in  retailing  are  constantly  developing  and  every¬ 
one  should  watch  for  them. 

There  are  other  new  ideas  all  the  time.  How  many 
controllers  have  studied  them  carefully  and  come  to 
definite  reasonable  conclusions?  The  success  of  the 
stores  in  the  country  today  is  dependent  upon  such 
analysis.  The  fate  of  the  future  in  some  cases  is  in 
■controllers’  hands  to  a  large  extent.  Those  that  keep 
up  with  the  times  will  pull  their  stores  together. 

In  connection  with  this  idea  it  is  well  to  emphasize 
that  many  people  know  enough  to  be  great  successes  in 
the  lines  they  are  in,  but  do  not  do  all  they  know  how 
to  do.  They  do  many  things  which  they  know  they 
should  not  do,  but  even  worse  than  that  they  just  neg¬ 
lect  to  do  all  they  know  how  to  do.  If  the  stores  of 
the  United  States  are  to  put  an  offense  for  business,  it 
is  absolutely  essential  that  all  executives  act,  work,  and 
accomplish  everything  they  know  how  to  do,  for  only  if 
this  is  done  can  real  success  be  attained  and  stores 
themselves  be  pulled  together. 

Lastly  and  most  important,  if  we  are  to  pull  our 
stores  together  a  deep  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and  optim¬ 
ism  must  prevail.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  we,  at 


the  present  time,  should  not  be  both  optimistic  and  en¬ 
thusiastic.  We  are  examining  carefully  the  nation’s 
economic  state  and  the  financial  condition  of  the  various 
states  we  are  interested  in  and  doubtless  grave  difficul¬ 
ties  and  troubles  have  been  discovered,  but  does  this 
necessitate  a  pessimistic  or  a  defeatist  attitude?  We  do 
not  want  to  declare  ourselves  in  a  condition  recently 
called  “economic  neurasthenia”.  It  often  happens  that 
when  a  healthy  man  goes  to  a  doctor  to  find  if  he  is  in 
perfect  health,  he  is  amazed  when  the  doctor  refuses 
to  tell  him  every  little  ailment  that  he  has.  If  the  doctor 
did  do  this  the  individual  would  consider  himself  an  in¬ 
valid.  If  every  detail  of  each  organization  is  carefully 
exannned,  doubtless  many  deficiencies  will  be  found, 
but  this  ought  not  to  Ixjther  us,  for  if  everything  wire 
perfect  then  there  would  be  nothing  to  do  but  decline 
from  this  acme  of  perfection.  A  lively,  keen  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  business  is  healthy  and  normal,  but  when 
minute  defects  are  made  the  cause  of  much  agitation  a 
state  of  “economic  neurasthenia”  has  developed  and 
should  be  cured  immediately. 

Optimism  is  necessary  but  why  should  not  everybody 
l>e  optimistic  and  enthusiastic,  for  opportunities  lie 
about  so  abundantly  that  the  only  concern  is  for  the 
wisdom  we  may  have  in  their  selection.  Our  problem 
is  not  a  lack  of  resources.  We  must  possess  the  intelli¬ 
gence  to  utilize  what  we  have  in  our  stores  and  to  build 
up  efficiency  and  enthusiasm  for  the  present. 

Too  many  controllers  believe  their  ideas  should  be 
accepted  without  question  and  those  receiving  them 
should  be  duly  grateful.  Unfortunately  for  such  con- 
(Continued  on  page  424) 


Unit  Packaging 

PROGRESS 

marked  advantages  that  benefit  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  retailer  and  customer. 

You  and  your  suppliers  are  bound  to  be 
interested  in  the  various  phases  of  this 
modern  method  of  packing.  On  request 
the  H  &  D  Package  Engineers  will  gladly 
demonstrate  how  Unit 
Packaging  can  be  adapted 
to  your  requirements. 

There’s  no  obligation  on 
your  part. 

THE  HINDE  6-  DAUCH  PAPER  COMPANY 

433  Decatur  Stroat  Sandusky,  Ohio 

HINDE  X  DAIJCH<«^ SHIPPING  BOXES 


Say  you  saw  U  m  THE  BULLETIN 


MARKS 


►  LOSER  co-operation 
between  manufac¬ 
turer  and  retailer  is 
significant  of  the  modern 
trend  in  merchandising.  Unit  packaging 
is  a  practical  demonstration  of  this  joining 
of  forces  to  promote  greater  efficiency 
and  economy  in  distribution. 

Smaller  units  of  sale,  increased  facility 
and  speed  in  handling  and  shipping  as  well 
as  better  protection  of  merchandise  are 
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Alterations  Study 

(Continued  from  page  410) 

six  report  that  their  costs  have  not  increased.  One 
store  gives  20  per  cent  as  the  percentage  of  increase  in 
the  Cost  of  alterations  since  the  new  silhouette.  An¬ 
other  states  that  although  the  number  of  their  altera¬ 
tions  has  not  noticably  increased,  their  alteration  costs 
have  increased  “very  decidedly”,  since  the  advent  of  the 
new  type  of  dresses. 

Almost  every  store  states  that  the  new  silhouette  has 
brought  ne^  problems  in  alterations.  The  problems 
most  frequently  mentioned  are : 

Waistlines 

(a)  Style  must  be  changed  as  dresses  define 
abdomen  and  are  unbecoming. 

(b)  Waistlines  are  too  short,  particularly  in 
larger  sizes. 

(c)  Waistlines  need  to  be  raised. 

(d)  Waistlines  need  to  be  tightened. 

(e)  Handling  of  shirrings,  tucks,  etc.  at  waist¬ 
lines  difficult. 

Hips 

(a)  Material  must  be  added  to  enlarge  hips. 

(b)  Hiplines  must  be  changed. 

More  Detailed  Alterations 

(a)  Additional  fittings  are  necessary. 

(b)  Extensive  alterations  are  needed  for  a  cor¬ 
rect  “silhouette”  fit. 

(c)  Fittings  are  more  intricate  and  must  be 
more  exact. 

Note :  One  store  says  “almost  every 
dress  needs  fitting  in  the  waistline 
and  skirts  need  shortening”. 

Difficult  Length  Adjustments 

(a)  Take  more  time. 

(b)  Are  more  expensive. 

Labor  Cost  Increased  without  a  Corresponding  In¬ 
crease  in  Alteration  Charges  to  Customers. 

(a)  Knowledge  of  line  and  design  is  essential 
to  fitters. 

(b)  A  higher  class  of  skilled  workers  is  re¬ 
quired. 

(c)  Difficulty  in  getting  higher  charge  from 
customers. 

Other  problems  mentioned  were:  “one  piece  sleeve 
does  not  afford  enough  elbow” ;  “dresses  are  too  snug” ; 
etc.  Only  one  store  stated  that  the  new  silhouette  “is 
not  a  problem  now  because  of  modification  of  lines.” 

Are  Garments  Better  Proportioned? 

Questiom  Because  of  the  efforts  toward  reducing  al¬ 
teration  costs,  are  manufacturers  tending  to 
ship  better  fitting  and  better  proportioned 
garments? 

The  majority  of  stores  answering  this  question  seem 
to  feel  that  there  has  been  an  improvement  in  the  fit 
and  proportions  of  garments  shipped  to  them.  The 
question  was  answered  affirmatively  by  20  stores  and 


negatively  by  14  stores.  One  store  replies  that  ship¬ 
ments  are  about  the  same  as  before.  The  remaining 
stores  do  not  answer  the  question. 

Of  the  stores  answering  affirmatively,  the  following 
are  some  of  the  comments  made: 

“Manufacturers  feel  they  are  shipping 
better  garments.” 

“Half  sizes  are  helping  considerably.  More 
houses  are  needed  to  make  these  fittings.” 

“Some  houses  seem  to,  but  there  is  big  room 
for  improvement,  especially  in  sleeves.” 

“Garments  are  somewhat  better  projxjrtion- 
ed.  However,  a  big  factor  is  the  inspection  of 
dresses  in  the  receiving  room.” 

“Yes,  but  the  new  silhouette  has  caused 
many  complaints  of  short  waisted,  larger 
sizes.” 

“Efforts  are  being  made  by  manufacturers.” 

“The  improvement  has  been  very  little.” 
“There  is  improvement  in  women’s  dresses 
but  not  in  misses.” 

“Manufacturers  are  shipping  better  dresses 
only  under  persistent  pressure  from  the  re¬ 
tailers,  and  by  retailers  working  with  manu¬ 
facturers  to  improve  patterns.” 

“The  old  established  firms  are  shipping 
better  dresses.” 

The  following  are  some  of  the  comments  made  by 
stores  answering  negatively: 

“With  the  new  silhouette,  the  tendency  is 
on  the  decrease.” 

“Dresses  are  worse  as  regards  outlets,  bound 
seams,  and  other  factors  influencing  alteration 
costs.” 

“We  are  confronted  with  faulty  workman¬ 
ship  as  well  as  difficult  fitting  with  the  new 
silhouette.” 

“We  find  dresses  are  inaccurately  cut.” 
Substitution  of  Sizes 

Question :  Do  you  find  much  substitution  of  sizes  by 
manufacturers?  If  so,  in  what  sizes? 

Fourteen  stores  answer  “yes”  to  this  question,  4  say 
they  find  “some”  substitution.  7  give  “very  little”  as 
their  answer,  and  13  reply  negatively  The  answers 
vary  as  to  the  sizes  in  which  substitutions  are  made. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  comments  received: 

“All  sizes” — (several  stores  list  this). 

“Largely  in  junior  sizes” — (one  store  says 
it  regularly  receives  misses  sizes  for  juniors). 

“Smaller  sizes  for  larger :  regular  for  half ; 
misses  for  juniors:  women’s  for  misses.” 
“Women’s  sizes.” 

“Mostly  40  up.” 

“Sizes  16  to  20;  36  to  42.” 

“Mostly  in  half  sizes  above  40.” 

Testing  Dresses  for  Size  and  Fit 

Question:  Do  you  test  your  dresses  for  size  and  fit, 
when  they  are  received  from  the  manufactur¬ 
er?  If  so,  how  is  this  testing  done  (i.e.  by 
forms,  by  measurement,  or  by  mannikins)  ? 
As  a  result  of  such  testing,  approximately  what 
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DECREASING  ALTERATION  COSTS 

Misfits  and  wrongly  sized  garments  are  responsible  for  a  large  percentage 
of  the  high  alteration  costs,  as  well  as  markdowns,  in  every  ready-to- 
wear  department.  Careful  examination  of  garments  received  from  man¬ 
ufacturers  convince  many  of  the  leading  retailers  throughout  the  country 
that  garments  come  into  their  store  in  large  numbers  every  day  im¬ 
properly  cut  or  bearing  a  false  size  mark.  These  retailers  have  stopped 
the  high  alteration  costs  and  reduced  their  markdowns  hy  examining  all 
garments,  as  they  are  received  from  the  manufacturers,  on  the  up-to-date 
Normal  Model  Form. 

PUT  ON  YOUR  BRAKES,  STOP  TAKING  INTO  YOUR  READY-TO- 
WEAR  DEPARTMENTS  WRONGLY  SIZED  AND  MISFIT  GAR¬ 
MENTS  WinCH  ARE  HEADED  DIRECT  FOR  THE  MARKDOWN 
PENCIL.  THE  REMEDY  IS  SIMPLE  AND  ITS  COST  IS  NOTHING, 

COMPARED  TO  WHAT  EVERY  STORE  LOSES  EACH  YEAR  IN 
UNNECESSARY  ALTERATION  COSTS. 

Prominent  retail  merchants  are  now  featuring  on  their  order  blanks 
ALL  GARMENTS  RECEIVED  ARE  EXAMINED  ON 
THE  J.  R.  BAUMAN  NORMAL  MODEL  FORM. 

The  success  of  the  J.  R.  Bauman  Normal  Model 
Form  is  due  to  Mr.  J.  R.  Bauman  who  has  for 
the  past  thirty-six  years  created  the  Normal  up- 
to-date  Model  Form  as  the  true  replica  of  the 
normal  body  of  today  under  his  own  personal 
supervision. 

WE  EMPLOY  NO  DESIGNS,  SCULPTORS, 

CUTTERS  OR  GRADES. 


THE  J.  R.  BAUMAN  NORMAL  MODEL  FORM,  Inc. 

225  WEST  28TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

T elephone — Pennsylvania  8282-8283 
We  Do  Not  Joh — Nor  Have  We  Any  Agents 


The  J.  R.  Bauman 
Normal  Model  Forms 
are  used  by  outstand¬ 
ing  retail  merchants 
as  their  only  standard 
equipment  for  the 
checking  of  sizing 
and  fitting. 


You  can  guarantee 
the  fit  of  every  gar¬ 
ment  in  your  stock  if 
the  size  ticket  passes 
the  test  of  the  J.  R. 
Bauman  Normal 
Model  Form. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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percentage  of  dresses  do  you  find  improperly 
sized?  How  often  do  you  find  it  desirable  to 
buy  new  forms? 

The  following  is  a  stiramary  of  the  methods  used 
by  the  48  stores  to  test  garments,  received  from  manu¬ 
facturers,  for  size  and  fit: 

12  stores  test  by  forms. 

8  of  these  test  by  forms  alone. 

3  test  by  both  forms  and  mannikins.  (One 
of  these  also  tests  by  measurements). 

1  tests  by  both  forms  and  measurements. 

12  stores  test  by  mannikins. 

1  store  tests  by  measurements. 

22  stores  do  not  test  their  garments,  although 
2  of  these  plan  to  start  doing  so  soon. 

The  number  of  garments  tested  varies.  One  store 
tests  only  dresses  from  new  sources.  Some  test  only 
occasionally,  others,  a  small  percentage  of  the  dresses 
received.  One  store,  not  testing  now,  states  that  it 
formerly  tested  on  forms,  but  gave  up  the  practice. 
Another  store  gives  20  per  cent  as  the  percentage,  of 
the  garments  received,  tested.  One  of  the  stores  using 
mannikins  says,  “we  plan  to  use  forms  next  winter, 
as  they  seem  to  be  the  best  procedure.” 

As  a  general  rule,  the  stores  which  are  testing  their 
dresses  on  forms  show  the  lowest  percentage  of  dresses 
altered  and  the  percentage  of  dresses  altered  for  stores 
testing  on  mannikins  is  lower  than  for  the  stores  using 
no  method  of  testing  at  all.  Of  the  12  stores  testing 
by  forms,  7,  or  practically  60  per  cent  of  them,  show 
a  percentage  of  dresses  altered  of  less  than  35  per  cent. 
Less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  stores  using  mannikins 
or  not  having  any  testing  methods  at  all  were  able  to 
get  their  alteration  costs  less  than  35  per  cent. 

In  commenting  on  the  use  of  forms,  one  of  the  stores 
remarks :  “We  feel  that  this  practice  has  a  very  definite 
psychological  effect  on  manufacturers.  Knowing  that 
we  are  going  to  test  their  garments,  they  take  care  to 
send  us  their  best  dresses.  That  means  that  the  stores 
not  testing  are  going  to  get  the  poorer  fitting  garments”. 
Later  on  in  this  article,  under  the  suggestions  for  min¬ 
imizing  alterations,  a  sample  is  given  of  a  stamp  used 
by  one  of  the  stores  to  notify  manufacturers  that  gar¬ 
ments  will  be  tested  and  those  not  conforming  to  di¬ 
mensions  will  be  returned. 

Twenty-two  stores  testing  their  garments,  answer 
as  follows  the  question  “as  a  result  of  testing,  approxi¬ 
mately  what  percentage  of  dresses  do  you  find  im¬ 
properly  sized?”.  The  figures  show  that  12,  or  over 
half  of  these  stores,  find  from  8  to  25  per  cent  of  the 
dresses  improperly  sized,  7,  or  about  a  third  of  the 
stores  reporting  say  between  8  and  10  per  cent  of  the 
dresses  are  not  sized  properly,  and  6  say  the  percentage 
is  negligible. 

No.  of  Per  Cent  of  Dresses 

Stores  Improperly  Sized 

4  20  to  25% 

1  15 

7  8tol0 

3  5 

1  3 

6  "Amount  is  Neg¬ 

ligible" 


Answering  the  question  “How  often  do  you  find  it 
desirable  to  buy  new  forms?”,  3  stores  state  “when 
there  is  a  radical  change  in  silhouette”;  one  states 
“w’hen  in  our  judgment  the  sizing  of  forms  is  no  longer 
correct”;  another,  “every  other  year — often  guided  by 
style  changes” ;  3  stores  say  “every  two  years”,  2  “every 
three  years”,  1  “about  every  five  years”,  and  1  “sel¬ 
dom”. 

Little  Women’s  Dresses 

Question:  Do  you  carry  little  icomen's  dresses  in 
half  sizes  {i.e.  sizes  331/^  to  431/^ — a  short  34  to 
a  short  44)  ?  There  is  a  general  feeling  that 
carrying  little  women's  dresses  tends  to  keep 
alteration  costs  down.  Do  you  agree? 

Forty  of  the  48  stores  reporting  carry  little  women’s 
dresses  and  express  the  opinion  that  selling  this  type 
of  dress  tends  to  keep  alteration  costs  down.  Four 
stores  that  do  not  have  little  women’s  dresses  also  say 
that  they  believe  this  type  of  garment  tends  to  decrease 
alteration  costs.  Two  stores  give  no  opinion  on  this 
subject  and  two  reply  negatively. 

Some  of  the  comments  from  stores  carrying  little 
women’s  dresses  are  as  follows: 

“If  more  thought  were  put  in  style  in  little 
women’s  dresses,  70  per  cent  of  our  customers 
would  wear  them.” 

“Little  women’s  dresses  do  tend  to  decrease 
alteration  costs,  but  they  have  not  the  style 
element  of  other  dresses.” 

“Carrying  little  women’s  dresses  decreases 
alteration  costs  because  there  are  fewer  altera¬ 
tions  of  skirt  lengths  and  hip  adjustments.” 

“We  find  that  carrying  little  women’s 
dresses  has  reduced  our  alterations  at  least  50 
per  cent.” 

Suggestions  for  Minimizing  Alterations 

Question:  What  suggestions  or  recommendations 
have  you  for  decreasing  alter fUion  costs? 

The  suggestions,  submitted  by  the  48  stores,  to  reduce 
the  causes  of  alterations  have  been  divided  into  three 
groups,  general,  those  pertaining  to  manufacturers  and 
those  pertaining  to  retailers.  A  large  number  of  the 
recommendations  offered  last  year  have  been  empha¬ 
sized  again,  not  a  very  encouraging  indication. 

Group  1 

General  Recommendations 

The  following  general  suggestions  were  submitted: 

1.  Development  of  shorts,  longs  and  stouts,  as 
in  men’s  clothing. 

2.  Concentrated  effort  to  carry  out  suggestions 
to  manufacturers  and  retailers. 

3.  Elimination  of  extreme  causes  as  listed  in 
beginning  of  this  study.  Styles  are  created 
to  satisfy  or  interest  the  trade  and  altera¬ 
tions  are  not  considered  at  that  time. 

Croup  2 

Suggestions  to  Manufacturers 

Suggestions  and  recommendations  applicable  to  man¬ 
ufacturers  may  be  classified  under  the  following  main 
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Typical  List  of  Department  Stores 
Having  A.  D.  T.  Protection 


Abraham  Ic  Strauss 
B.  Altman  Co. 

Arnold,  ConstabU  Ic  Co. 
L.  Bamberfor  ft  Co. 
Bedell  Co. 

Best  ft  Co. 

Bonwit  Teller  Co. 

Uarsball  Field  ft  Co. 
Franklin  Simon  ft  Co. 


Gimbel  Bros. 

R.  H.  Macy  ft  Co. 

Lord  ft  Taylor 
Opponbeim  Collins  Co. 
Saks  ft  Co. 

John  Wanamakor 

and  many  others,  small 
and  large. 


The  new  Merchandise  Mart  in  Chicago  relies  on  A.  D.  T. 
Service  for  complete  proteaion  against  fire  and  theft. 

Whether  your  building  is  large  or  small,  there  are  A.  D.  T. 
Proteaion  Services  that  will  be  a  profitable  investment. 
They  include  Manual  and  Automatic  Fire  Alarm,  Watch¬ 
man  Supervision,  Sprinkler  Supervision,  Burglar  Alarm, 
Police  Call — all  of  which  can  be  operated  locally  or  through 
an  A.  D.  T.  Central  Station. 

Install  A.  D.  T.  Proteaion  to  provide  safety  against  fire  and 
theft. 

Controlled  Companies  of 

AMERICAN  DISTRICT  TELEGRAPH  CO. 

155  SIXTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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headings : 

1.  Sizing. 

2.  Cutting  of  garments. 

3.  More  material  in  seams. 

4.  Miscellaneous. 

Sizing 

(a)  Efforts  should  be  made  to  bring  a^ut 
standardization  of  sizes. 

(b)  Careful  sizing  and  proportioning  by  man¬ 
ufacturers. 

(c)  Standardization  of  basic  models  and 
forms  by  manufacturers. 

(d)  Closer  interest  by  manufacturers  in 
proper  sizing  and  a  desire  to  become  fam¬ 
iliar  with  the  various  “retail  size  prob¬ 
lems”,  in  connection  with  the  manufac¬ 
turing  of  his  garments. 

(e)  Use  of  patterns  by  manufacturers  con¬ 
forming  to  measurements  of  . 

figures.  One  store  states  that  the  stamp 
below  goes  on  all  its  dress  and  coat  orders : 

IMPORTANT! 

The  above  ordered  apparel  will  be  tested  over 

_ 1930  model  forms  for  bust,  hip,  shoulder  width  and 

socket  measurements  and  garments  not  conforming 

to  the  dimensions  of  these  forms  will  be  returned. 

(f)  Sizing  garments  on  forms  before  shipping. 

Cutting  of  Garments 

(a)  Better  workmanship — (This  suggestion 
was  made  by  a  number  of  stores). 

More  attention  to  finishing. 

Have  dresses  made  properly. 

(b)  Accurate  cutting  according  to  size. 

More  care  to  be  taken — quite  a  number 
not  cut  in  proportion. 

(c)  Have  sleeves  cut  correctly. 

In  right  proportions,  especially  in  40 
sizes  up. 

Less  tight. 

Longer  from  shoulder  to  elbow. 

Correct  sleeve  patterns. 

Two  piece  sleeve. 

(d)  Allow  hipline  and  length  from  shoulders 
to  elbows. 

(e)  Alteration  outlets  under  arm,  sleeves  and 
hips. 

(f)  Hips  made  larger. 

(g)  Remedy  scantiness  of  material. 

More  Material  at  Seams 

(a)  Larger  seams,  by  all  means,  especially 
under  arms  and  hips. 

(b)  More  material  at  seams  to  prevent  gar¬ 
ments  from  pulling  at  seams. 

A  considerable  number  of  stores  gave 
“more  material  in  all  seams”  as  a  recom¬ 
mendation  for  decreasing  alteration  costs. 

Miscellaneous 

(a)  More  youthful  dresses  in  half  sizes. 


(b)  Extra  material  sent  with  dresses,  to  be 
used  for  gussets. 

(c)  Ship  sizes  specified  on  orders. 

Group  3 

Suggestions  to  Retailers 

The  following  main  headings  may  be  used  to  classify 
the  suggestions  and  recommendations  to  retailers : 

1.  Little  women’s  and  Half  Size  Dresses. 

2.  Training  of  Salespeople. 

3.  Testing  Sizes  when  Received. 

4.  Adequate  Size  Ranges  in  Stock. 

5.  Alteration  Management. 

Little  Women’s  and  Half  Size  Dresses 

(a)  Carry  little  women’s  dresses. 

(b)  Have  more  half  sizes  giving  larger  hip 
lines  in  better  garments  as  well  as  less  ex¬ 
pensive  lines. 

Training  of  Salespeople 

(a)  Educate  salespeople  to  an  understanding 
of  alteration  problems. 

(b)  Stress  size  and  fit  in  selling. 

Test  Sizes  when  Received  from  Manufacturers 

(a)  Examine  merchandise  carefully  when  re¬ 
ceived. 

(b)  Size  garments  correctly  in  marking  room. 

(c)  Keep  manufacturer  intelligently  and  con¬ 
structively  informed  as  to  alteration  losses 
peculiar  to  his  merchandise. 

(d)  Let  manufacturers  know  they  must  ship 
correct  sizes  to  help  business. 

Adequate  Size  Ranges  in  Stock 

(a)  Carry  full  set  of  sizes  on  standard  models. 

(b)  Study  sizes  most  in  demand — sell  those 
sizes. 

(c)  Carry  more  half  sizes. 

Alteration  Management 

(a)  Put  alteration  operation  on  a  bonus  basis. 

(b)  Reduce  staff  to  a  minimum  when  business 
is  slack. 

(c)  Watch  supplies,  lights,  etc. 


Opportunities 

MERCHANDISE  MANAGER 
Many  years  experience  as  store  executive,  merchandise  mana¬ 
ger,  buyer  of  furniture,  rugs,  draperies,  house  furnishings,  sales¬ 
man,  organizer  and  director  of  selling  forces.  Thoroughly  con¬ 
versant  with  office  and  collection  methods.  Capable,  efficient, 
reliable,  conscientious.  Metropolitan  section,  New  York  or 
vicinity  preferred.  G-56-30. 

SUPERINTENDENT 

General  department  store  executive.  Has  merchandised  sev¬ 
eral  departments,  in  charge  of  the  credit  department,  hiring 
of  the  help,  buying  of  supplies,  maintenance,  and  general  super¬ 
vision  over  the  entire  store.  Also  buying  experience  in  silks, 
dress  goods,  wash  goods,  stationery  and  toilet  goods.  G-S7-30. 

MERCHANDISE  MANAGER 
College  graduate,  30,  with  five  years  experience  as  Assistant 
to  General  Manager  and  General  Merchandise  Manager  of  a 
department  store  and  mail  order  chain  store,  desires  opening 
as  Assistant  to  General  Manager  or  General  Merchandise 
Manager.  Is  thoroughly  familiar  with  modern  merchandising 
and  sales  promotion  methods.  Unit,  Dollar  and  Expense  Control 
and  Retail  Inventory  Method.  G-58-30. 
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The  Way  With  People 

(Continued  from  page  400) 


5.  Salespeople  as  a  group. 

6.  Salespeople  individually. 

B.  The  customer  expects : 

1.  Attention. 

2.  Courtesy. 

3.  Service. 

4.  Knowledge  of  merchandise. 

The  Approach 

A.  Purpose  of  the  Approach : 

1.  To  give  a  feeling  of  welcome. 

2.  To  show  friendliness  and  willingness  to  serve. 

3.  To  make  first  contact  between  store  and  cus¬ 
tomer, 

B.  Elements  of  a  good  approach : 

1.  Promptness. 

2.  Cordiality — SMILE. 

3.  Movement  toward  customer. 

4.  Full  attention. 

C.  Kinds  of  approach : 

1.  Salutation. 

(a)  Examples;  “Good  morning,  Mrs.  A.” 

“Have  you  been  served?” 
“May  I  help  you?” 

“Do  you  wish  to  be  waited 
upon  ?” 

(b)  Importance  of  remembering  names. 

2.  Merchandise  approach: 

Very  good  when  customer  is  handling  mer¬ 
chandise.  Information  will  interest  the  custom¬ 
er  more  than  a  greeting.  You  have  her  inter¬ 
est  to  build  on. 

ASSIGNMENT: 

(a)  Use  merchandise  approach  as  often  as  possi¬ 
ble  and  report  on  your  success. 

(b)  Demonstration  sale  to  illustrate  kinds  of  ap¬ 
proach. 

Discussion  III — Types  of  Customers. 

A.  To  serve  a  customer  intelligently  you  must  know 

something  about  her. 

1.  From  build — age — complexion,  you  can  judge 
the  size — style — colors  suitable. 

2.  From  actions  and  facial  expression,  you  can 
learn  her  temporary  mood. 

3.  From  conversation,  comments,  questions,  you 
have  a  clue  to  the  needs  and  ideas  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer. 

B.  You  can  rarely  judge  a  customer’s  pocket  book. 

Classification  of  Customers 
Type  How  to  Respond 

1.  Silent.  Talk  enthusiastically  about 

-  the  merchandise. 

2.  Talkative.  Be  businesslike  and  courte¬ 

ous,  lead  back  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  purchase.  Nev¬ 
er  appear  impatient.  Don’t 
become  personal. 


3.  Decided. 

(a)  Well  informed. 

(b)  Exacting. 

4.  Undecided. 

5.  Impatient  or  hurried. 

6.  Just  looking. 

7.  Late  customer. 

8.  Customer  with  a  friend. 

9.  Economical. 
ASSIGNMENT: 


Listen  attentively,  give  in- 
t  e  1 1  i  g  e  n  t  information 
promptly  and  with  under¬ 
standing. 

Give  selling  points  and  sug¬ 
gestions  forcefully. 

Be  alert,  act  quickly. 

Make  customer  feel  wel¬ 
come.  Never  allow  a  cus¬ 
tomer  to  drift  out  of  the 
department  without  a 
suggestion. 

Be  pleasant  and  serve  her 
quickly. 

Never  ignore  the  friend. 
Try  to  interest  her  too. 

Talk  value,  quality  and  jus¬ 
tify  the  price. 


(a)  Observe  the  various  types  of  customers  and 
discuss  at  our  next  meeting. 

Discussion  IV — The  Stages  of  a  Sale — Selling  Points. 


STAGES  OF  A  SALE 

A.  ATTENTION,  secured  by; 

1.  Advertisements. 

2.  Displays. 

3.  Salespeoples’  approach. 

B.  INTEREST,  gained  by: 

1.  Showing  merchandise. 

2.  Talking  up  merchandise. 

C.  DESIRE  OR  POSSESSION,  created  by 

1.  Selection  of  most  forceful  selling  points  that 
appeal  to  the  particular  customer. 

D.  DECISION,  made  by: 

1.  “Narrowing  the  sale” — centering  the  customer’s 
attention  on  merchandise  in  which  she  is  most 
interested. 


SELLING  POINTS— FACTS  ABOUT  THE 
MERCHANDISE 

A.  Purpose  of  Talking  Points: 

1.  To  awaken  interest. 

2.  To  create  a  desire. 

3.  To  induce  a  decision. 

B.  Why  have  Talking  Points? 

1.  Customer  doesn’t  know  them. 

2.  Makes  selling  more  significant. 

3.  Makes  salespeople  more  intelligent  and  inter¬ 
ested. 

C.  Salespeople  Should  Know  all  the  Selling  Points  of 

their  Merchandise. 

1.  Suitability. 

2.  Material. 

3.  Quality. 

4.  Style. 

5.  Color. 

6.  Value. 

7.  Workmanship. 
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8.  Comfort. 

9.  Durability. 

10.  Washability. 

11.  Becomingness. 

12.  Price. 

13.  History. 

14.  Trade  Name. 

15.  Range  of  sizes. 

D.  Sources  of  Information : 

1.  Buyer,  assistant  buyer,  head  of  stock 

2.  Advertisements,  window  displays. 

3.  Handling  merchandise. 

4.  Manufacturers’  labels. 

5.  Customer. 

6.  Classes. 

7.  Merchandise  books,  trade  papers. 

8.  Fashion  magazines. 

ASSIGNMENT: 

(a)  Name  all  the  selling  points  of  the  merchandise 
you  sell. 

(b)  Examination  of  various  sources; 

1.  Women’s  Wear. 

2.  Harper’s  Bazar. 

3.  Vogue. 

4.  Style  Bulletins. 

Discussion  V — A  p plication . 

A.  Participation  in  handling  merchandise: 

(a)  *By  the  group. 

(b)  By  the  individuals. 

B.  For  the : 

1.  Examination  of  merchandise  to  discover  all 
possible  selling  points. 

2.  Formulation  of  convincing  statements  about  the 
merchandise. 

3.  Presentation  of  merchandise  to  the  customer : 

a.  Show  promptly,  without  asking  questions  as 
to  size,  color,  or  price. 

b.  Show  variety  of  merchandise. 

Select  and  show  simultaneously  three  pieces : 

(1)  From  different  price  lines. 

(2)  Different  styles. 

(3)  Different  colors. 

c.  Avoid  confusion  by  piling  up  merchandise. 
As  more  merchandise  is  presented,  lay  aside 
that  in  which  the  customer  has  shown  least 
interest. 

d.  Protect  merchandise : 

(1)  ‘From  being  soiled. 

(2)  From  being  taken  by  shop  lifters. 
(Protection  from  shop  lifting  is 
more  important  than  recovering  the 
merchandise  after  it  has  been  taken.) 

C.  Merchandise  used ;  Lingerie,  jewelry,  bags,  flowers, 
scarfs. 

Discussion  VI — Use  of  Selling  Points. 

A.  How  to  use  Selling  Points  to  Create  for  the  Cus¬ 
tomer  : 


(a)  Desire  of  Possession: 

When  the  customer  has  had  a  chance  to  see 
the  merchandise. 

When  the  customer  has  asked  questions. 
When  the  customer  has  shown  interest. 

1.  Points  out  how  merchandise  is  suited 
to  customer’s  needs. 

2.  Mention  strong  points  at  the  outset, 
but  do  not  use  all  ammunition. 

3.  Repeat,  using  slightly  different  phrase¬ 
ology,  the  point  which  seemed  to  im¬ 
press  the  customer. 

4.  Use  appropriate  descriptive  adjectives 
and  clear  grammatical  English. 

5.  Make  definite  convincing  statements. 

(b)  Application  of  above  with  merchandise ;  Bags, 
jewelry,  scarfs. 

B.  What  to  Avoid  in  Talking  up  Merchandise; 

1.  Misrepresentation  of  merchandise. 

2.  Forcing  merchandise  on  customer. 

3.  Emphasizing  points  which  do  not  interest  cus¬ 
tomer. 

4.  Talking  too  much. 

5.  Extravag^t  language. 

6.  Reciting  points  mechanically. 

7.  Citing  own  experiences. 

8.  Running  down  less  expensive  merchandise. 

9.  Guessing  about  quality. 

10.  Contradicting  the  customer. 

ASSIGNMENT: 

(a)  Be  prepared  to  give  a  number  of  objections 
made  by  your  customers  and  how  you  met 
them. 

Discussion  VII — Objections. 

A.  Kinds  of  Objections  and  How  to  Meet  Them: 

1.  Customer  wants  to  look  further. 

Be  willing  but  show  confidence  in  your  mer¬ 
chandise. 

2.  Customer  feels  that  she  had  better  wait  a  while. 
Emphasize  newness,  but  don’t  threaten  her. 

3.  Customer  cannot  make  up  her  mind. 

Help  her,  repeat  best  selling  points. 

4.  Customer  wants  someone  else  to  see  merchandise. 
Can  hold  for  a  short  time,  don’t  suggest  ap¬ 
provals. 

5.  Customer  thinks  style  seems  queer. 

Explain  that  new  things  are  hard  to  get  used  to 
at  first.  Stress  snjartness. 

6.  Customer  doubts  quality. 

Be  sure  yourself,  be  convincing,  ask  buyer. 

7.  Customer  thinks  she  has  seen  same  article  for 
lower  price  in  another  store. 

Tell  her  you  will  have  it  investigated. 

8.  Customer  thinks  price  is  too  high. 

Justify  price,  there  is  always  a  reason  for  it 

9.  Customer  says  it  is  more  than  she  wanted  to  piy. 
Talk  quality,  show  less  expensive  merchandise. 
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10.  Customer  says  she  has  charge  account  some¬ 
where  else. 

Suggest  opening  an  account  in  your  store. 

B.  What  Can  We  Do  about  Objection? 

1.  Select  selling  points  wisely. 

2.  Meet  silent  objections  before  they  are  made. 

3.  If  objections  are  very  strong,  try  substitution. 

4.  Do  not  force  customer  to  buy. 

C.  Things  to  Avoid  in  Meeting  Objections: 

1.  Talking  against  competitor’s  merchandise. 

2.  Contradicting. 

3.  Answering  in  a  superior  way,  “Oh,  no  indeed”. 

4.  Forcing  decisions,  “This  will  be  gone  when  you 
come  b«ck”. 

5.  Assuming  a  “take  it  or  leave  it”  attitude. 

Anticipate  objections  and  meet  them  before 
they  are  made. 

DEMONSTRATION  SALE:  To  illustrate  meeting  of 
customer’s  objections. 

Discussion  VllI — Narrowing  and  Closing  the  Sale. 

A.  Narrowing  the  sales  is  necessary : 

1.  When  sale  is  taking  too  long  (depends  on  the 
department). 

2.  When  the  customer  can’t  make  up  her  mind. 

3.  When  the  psychological  moment  arrives. 

Discourage  approvals. 

B.  Procedure  in  Narrowing  the  Sale. 

1.  Stop  showing  merchandise. 

2.  Lay  aside  some  merchandise,  and  concentrate  on 
merchandise  in  which  the  customer  has  shown 
interest. 

3.  Repeat  selling  points  and  redemonstrate  the  ar¬ 
ticles  between  which  the  customer  is  to  make  a 
choice. 

4.  Give  honest  opinion,  if  customer  asks  advice. 

5.  Concentrate  closely  on  the  problem  on  hand. 

C.  Avoid : 

1.  Talking  too  much.  Give  the  customer  time  to 
think. 

2.  Talking  too  little.  Repeat  best  selling  points. 

3.  Dropping  customer  who  is  slow  to  make  up  her 
mind. 

4.  Asking  pointed  questions  or  making  obvious 
effort  to  end  the  sale. 

5.  Offering  to  take  special  order. 

6.  Interruptions — Avoidable. 

{They  can  ruin  a  sale  at  the  psychological 
moment.) 

D.  Closing  the  Sale. 

(a)  Make  the  Customer’s  final  Impression  a  Good 
One  by: 

1.  Attending  to  the  mechanics  of  the  sale 
quickly  and  accurately  and  with  the  least 
possible  annoyance  to  the  customer. 

2.  Trying  to  make  the  customer  remember 
you  as  friendly  and  interesting.  Avoid 
familiarity. 


4.  Extending  all  possible  courtesies  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer. 

(a)  Smile. 

(b)  Thank  her. 

(c)  Help  her  with  her  wraps,  packages, 
etc. 

(d)  Wish  her  pleasure  in  her  purchase, 
(b)  Remember  the  customer  is  yours  until  she 

leaves  your  department. 

ASSIGNMENT: 

Bring  examples  to  our  next  meeting  of  how  you 
narrowed  and  closed  two  sales,  when,  what,  and 
how  you  suggested. 

Discussion  IX — Suggestions — Substitutions. 

SUGGESTIVE  SELLING  is  selling  additional 
merchandise  for  which  the  customer  has  a  need. 
Caution  must  be  used.  It  is  unethical  to  sell  a  cus¬ 
tomer  what  she  does  not  want,  like  or  need,  or  can¬ 
not  afford. 

A.  Kinds  of  Suggestions : 

1.  Related  merchandise  in  the  same  or  other  de¬ 
partments. 

2.  Advertised  merchandise. 

3.  New  merchandise. 

4.  Reduced  or  special  merchandise. 

5.  Additional  pieces  of  the  same  merchandise. 

6.  Suggesting  to  “just  looking”  customer. 

7.  Suggesting  to  friend  of  customer  who  has  just 
bought. 

8.  Suggesting  substitute  for  what  customer  asks. 

B.  When  to  Suggest : 

1.  After  the  first  sale  is  completed,  but  before  the 
salescheck  is  made  out. 

C.  Phrases  to  use: 

1.  “I  would  like  to  show  you  .  .  .” 

2.  “Have  you  noticed  the  special  values?” 

3.  “I  wonder  if  you  are  interested  .  .  .” 

4.  “Perhaps  you  will  be  needing  .  .  .” 

D.  Phrases  to  Avoid : 

1.  “Something  more?” 

2.  “Anything  else?” 

3.  “Nothing  else  wanted?” 

Discussion  X — Demonstration  Sales  '  {with  outside 
customer) 

As  a  review  of  the  entire  course,  two  demonstration 
sales  were  held,  members  of  the  class  acting  as 
salespeople  and  a  member  of  the  Personnel  Office 
as  the  customer.  One  sale  was  an  average  poor 
one,  the  other  an  average  good  sale. 

A  detailed  discussion  followed  each  sale  in  which 
all  the  main  points  of  the  course  were  brought  out 
and  reviewed  by  the  class. 

Discussion  XI — Written  Review. 

EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS  FOR  THE 
SALESMANSHIP  COURSE 

1.  (a)  Name  five  ways  in  which  a  customer  receives 
her  first  impressions  of  a  store. 
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(b)  Name  five  ways  in  which  a  salesgirl  can  create 
a  favorable  last  impression. 

2.  What  do  we  mean  by  a  “study  of  the  customer”? 
Explain  in  detail. 

3.  How  would  you  treat  the  following  types  of  cus¬ 
tomers  : 

a.  “Just  looking.” 

b.  Silent. 

e.  Hurried, 
d.  Undecided. 

4.  What  is  a  Salutation  approach?  A  Merchandise 
approach?  Which  is  the  better?  Why? 

5.  (a)  What  are  the  “Stages  of  a  Sale”? 

(b)  How  do  you  narrow  a  sale? 

6.  (a)  Name  all  the  possible  selling  points  of  the 
merchandise  that  you  sell  in  your  department. 

(b)  How  do  you  determine  which  ones  to  use  in 
your  sales  talk? 

7.  How  may  a  salesgirl  obtain  information  about  her 
merchandise  ? 

8.  How  should  merchandise  be  presented  to  a  cus¬ 
tomer?  Discuss. 

9.  How  would  you  answer  these  objections : 

a.  “This  choker  looks  cheap.” 

b.  “I’m  afraid  this  light  bag  will  soil  too  easily.” 

c.  “That  is  more  than  I  wanted  to  pay.” 

10.  What  is  suggestive  selling?  What  kinds  of  sug¬ 
gestions  may  be  made  ? 

Follow-Up  and  Effort  to  Evaluate 
Our  floor  managers  are  able  to  tell  from  observing 
the  girls  on  the  floor  how  much  of  the  course  they  are 
putting  into  practice.  We  believe  the  floor  managers 
can  tell  us  better  than  shopp>ers’  reports,  although  we 
do  use  reports  to  some  extent. 

When  Is  An  Advertisement  Productive? 

(Continued  from  page  384) 

it  with  a  price  than  in  any  other  way.  It  may  become 
famous  for  the  best  $10  lamp  in  its  competitive  field. 
When  people  think  of  lamps,  they  think  of  that  store 
and  that  department  and  that  price. 

Men’s  clothing  stores  have  operated  on  this  adver¬ 
tising  principle  for  years.  Many  apparel  departments 
for  women  are  now  being  established  in  precisely  the 
same  manner.  In  your  own  community,  you  think  of 
some  store  for  $15  dresses,  or  $25  dresses,  or  $50  coats. 
You  think  of  some  store  for  $10  shoes  and  another  for 
$20  shoes. 

Concentrate  Advertising  Effort 
But  these  obvious  advantages  for  the  plan  of  con¬ 
centrating  advertising  effort  do  not  appeal  to  the  aver¬ 
age  store  owner  or  merchandise  man.  When  he  leaves 
off  buying  and  planning  the  conduct  of  a  department, 
his  thinking  gets  as  muddy  as  the  Misissippi  River.  He 
runs  advertisements  at  various  prices,  he  decides  to  give 
this  item  a  “shot  in  the  arm”  and  then  some  other  item. 
Net  result  in  building  for  the  future,  zero. 

Please  do  not  misunderstand  me.  There  are  certain 
departments  where  excessive  concentration  would  be 
absurd.  A  housewares  department,  for  example,  has  so 
many  articles  for  sale  at  such  dissimilar  prices,  that 
concentration  on  one  or  two  would  be  rank  folly.  But 


this  is  decidedly  not  true  of  rugs,  men’s  clothing,  men’s  j 
haberdashery,  women’s  dresses,  shoes,  gloves,  handker-  i 
chiefs,  handbags.  It  is  decidedly  not  true  of  luggage^ 
sporting  goods,  radios,  pianos,  phonographs. 

And  there  is  one  incalculable  value  in  concentrations 
of  advertising  effort,  which  must  not  be  overlooked;. 
Buying  much  merchandise,  as  we  do,  in  large  quantitiet^ 
to  sell  at  a  specific  price,  we  are  confronted  with  an^ 
acute  problem  in  selling  and  publicity.  Sales  people  and  | 
advertising  people  get  tired  of  looking  at  the  same  goods  | 
day  in  and  day  out.  The  copywriter  says :  “Good  heav-  ^ 
ens,  will  there  never  be  an  end?  Must  I  keep  writiM  | 
about  those  same  china  sets  or  those  same  spreads*  1 
If  it  could  have  been  decided  early  in  the  season  f 
precisely  how  much  advertising  effort  was  going  to  be  | 
expended  on  those  particular  items,  advertising  for  the  | 
whole  season  could  be  written  far  in  advance — written,  t 
at  a  time  when  enthusiasm  was  at  its  highest  peak.  { 
Then  when  everyone  has  gone  stale,  copy  written  when 
the  story  was  still  fresh  could  be  published. 

May  I  reiterate  my  three  test  questions?  Hang  them 
on  the  wall  in  front  of  your  desk.  Ask  them  about 
every  advertisement  you  contemplate  printing: 

(1)  Will  it  bring  volume? 

(2)  Will  it  add  prestige? 

(3)  Will  it  help  build  a  price  line? 

Controllers’  Forum 

(Continued  from  page  415) 

trollers  they  are  wrong.  They  must  impress  everyone 
and  really  sell  their  ideas  and  let  people  criticize  them 
severeb'  and  perhaps  destroy  some  of  them,  before  they 
can  hope  to  successfully  launch  any  of  them. 

If  the  controller  is  enthusiastic  others  will  naturally 
be  so,  for  enthusiasm  is  very  contagious.  Enthusiasm 
breeds  life,  vivacity,  power,  and  accomplishment.  If 
there  could  be  only  one  factor  to  choose  of  all  men¬ 
tioned  in  pulling  your  store  together  that  should  be 
enthusiasm.  And  so  if  a  controller  hasn’t  it,  he  should 
create  it  by  studying  and  becoming  truly  interested  in 
the  work,  for  by  no  other  way  can  genuine  enthusiasm 
be  created.  Pull  your  stores  together?  Yes,  and  do  it 
because  of  real  enthusiasm  for  the  store  itself  and  what 
it  stands  for,  for  the  ideas  that  are  advocated  and  be¬ 
lieved  in  and  for  the  main  objects  of  every  store — ^to 
make  profits  and  to  give  service. 

In  this  article  only  brief  suggestions  have  been  made, 
which  if  followed  by  a  controller  will  “enhance  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  his  store  during  the  next  year”.  Every  factor 
mentioned  will  help,  for  if  business  conditions  are 
watched,  if  the  compilation  of  unnecessary  figures  is 
abolished,  if  expenses  are  lowered  in  proportion  to  sales 
to  a  reasonable  degree,  then  from  a  defensive  point  of 
view  the  controller  will  be  helping  the  advancement  of 
his  store.  Then,  too,  if  the  unit  control  system  is  de¬ 
veloped  to  the  point  where  it  helps  merchandise  depart¬ 
ments  efficiently,  if  customer  analysis  is  advanced,  if 
all  new  ideas  are  recognized  and  budget  control  estab¬ 
lished,  then  positively  or  offensively  the  controller  will 
be  more  valuable.  Lastly  and  most  important,  if  a  spirit 
of  optimism  is  radiated  by  the  controller  and  real  en¬ 
thusiasm  bubbles  forth  spontaneously,  then  it  can  Is 
truly  said  that  the  controller  is  “pulling  his  store  to¬ 
gether”  and  making  not  only  his  store  but  the  entire 
community  a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 


